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At this session, which was held in the Stuart Hall, 
Norwich, on the morning of Wednesday, August 26th, 
1931, the chair was taken by Major-General Sir John 
Moore, who said that, in the absence of Mr. MacAlister 
(who was to have presided), he had been asked to take 
the chair, and he hoped they would have a good discussion 
of that important subject. 

He felt rather honoured, as a Northumbrian, in being 
invited to preside over the deliberations of that Session, 
for as a Northumbrian and the descendant of a very old 
yeoman stock of farmers and sheep breeders, he was 
presumed to know something about sheep. 

He thought that a good Chairman was the person who 
said very little himself but induced others to do the talking. 
Before they opened the discussion, however, the two 
essayists had, he understood, a few remarks to make, and 
Mr. Glover, he believed, would do that for Mr. Bosworth 
and himself, 

Mr. R. E. Glover (Cambridge): In presenting this paper 
to the Congress, it may be thought that we have included 
rather a miscellaneous collection of diseased conditions, 
but we thought it desirable to afford as wide a basis ol 
discussion as possible. It has not been possible, within 
the limited space allowed us, to consider each subject as 
extensively as we could have wished, and under these cir- 
cumstances perhaps we may be permitted to draw attention 
to a few points by way of amplification. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION, 

As far as we know, there is no exact knowledge 
regarding the extent of the distribution of the paratyphoid 
form of the disease in this country, but it is highly 
probable that it is more widespread than is often imagined, 
and there can be little doubt that this form of abortion 
is responsible for serious losses to sheep breeders. During 
the past few years we have observed a gradual spread of 
the disease into areas which had previously been entirely 
unaffected, whereas in other districts it has become far 
less common: in addition, we have followed up _ the 
histories of several flocks subsequent to an abortion storm, 
and have been able to confirm the evidence obtained in the 
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1924-25 seasons, vis., that after an extensive outbreak 
further losses are unlikely to occur except amongst sus- 
ceptible sheep which may be introduced into the flock. 
This can probably be explained on the grounds that all 
the animals of the flock become infected though they co 
not all abort, and that they develop a sufficient degree of 
immunity before they again become pregnant, to protect 
them from further abortions. They are liable, however, 
to transmit the infection to susceptible animals which are 
drafted into the flock, as is frequently done just prior to 
the breeding season. Similarly, the purchase of affected 
animals is probably the chief means by which infection is 
introduced into previously healthy flocks. Actually, we 
have found that in the vast majority of outbreaks of this 
type of abortion the history shows that additions have been 
made to the flocks from outside sources within the preced- 
ing year. These facts indicate that a number of infected 
animals act as carriers, and it has been shewn_ experi- 
mentally that such sheep are capable of transmitting 
infection to clean animals in a relatively short period when 
grazing over the same land, 

We have endeavoured to ascertain the channels by which 
the organism is eliminated from the bodies of such 
animals. In the year following an outbreak, the ewes 
appear to lamb quite normally, but it has been found 
possible to demonstrate the organism in the foetal mem- 
branes in cases where the blood serum has retained a high 
agglutinating titre. It would seem improbable, however, 
that the discharge of infective uterine material persists 
for a long period after parturition. We have, therefore, 
endeavoured to locate the organism in other situations 
by making complete bacteriological examinations of the 
organs of ewes which shewed high agglutinating titres 
and were presumably carriers of infection. So far, we 
have been unable to isolate the bacterium from any part 
of the body, including the non-pregnant uterus, the milk 
or intestinal contents. It should be pointed out, however, 
that a failure to detect B. abortus ovis in the faeces cannot 
be regarded as certain evidence of its absence, for in 
cultures obtained from fresh material, the organism forms 
very small colonies and, moreover, grows very indifferently 
on the ordinary selective media. In consequence, it is 
much more difficult to separate from a mixture of 
organisms than other members of the Salmonella group. 
At the moment we are unable to suggest the exact method 
whereby infection is transmitted to clean flocks, but we 
suspect elimination by the alimentary tract. 

Vaccination.—We have reason to believe, as a result of 
our experimental evidence, that B. abortus ovis acts as a 
good antigen and that a_ satisfactory immunity can be 
induced with killed cultures. The possibility of preventing 
outbreaks of the disease in susceptible flocks by means of 


vaccines has been considered, but we have to admit that 
the problem is difficult. It might be permissible to suggest 
vaccination in special cases, e.g., where susceptible flocks 
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are situated in the centre of an abortion area or where 
pregnant ewes are brought into a flock known to be 
affected, but the preventive inoculation of sheep on a large 
scale does not commend itself to us on practical or economic 
grounds. 

With regard to the question of ovine abortion in general, 
our experience leads us to believe that a very large propor- 
tion of outbreaks are of an infectious nature. In addition 
to the paratyphoid form, which we most commonly en- 
counter, we mect with a few instances evety year which are 
attributable to the Vibrio faetus, and it is quite possible that 
this organism is a fairly common cause in certain parts 
of the country. So far as we know, these two micro- 
organisms are the only factors responsible for contagious 
abortion in sheep in this country. 

We believe that outbreaks in which it is not possible to 
demonstrate any type of infection, are not at all common 
and when they occur it is difficult to ascertain what factors 
are responsible for producing the abortions. We have 
encountered only three such outbreaks during the last seven 
years in which we failed to isolate any organisms from the 
bodies of the aborted lambs. In two instances the affected 
ewes were rather debilitated, in the one case as the result 
of a heavy parasitic infestation, and in the cther from 


insufficient food due to the poor soil. 


Putpy Kipney DISEASE, 


In connection with this disease, we omit'ed to draw 
attention to one point which is certainly of interest and 
may be of some importance in regard to the etiology of 
this condition. We refer to the appearance of compara- 
tively large amounts of sugar in the urine of pulpy kidney 
lambs. Our colleague, Dr. Stewart, has examined the 
urine from three recent cases and in each instance has found 
a marked quantity of sugar amounting in one case to 2-9 
per cent. Admittedly the number of lambs examined is 
small, but it is significant that the urine of lambs dying 
from other conditions has been either free from sugar or 
has only contained very slight traces. 

Since the publication of our paper, we have noted the 
communication of Baker, Reid and Owen in the J. Amer. 
Vet, Med, Assoc.,* in which they give a description of a 
disease which they term *S Diabetic Coma.’’ This condition 
is attributed by them to excessive carbohydrate feeding and 
is characterised by sudden death among fat sheep after 
very brief periods of convulsions and coma. They do/not 
mention any changes in the kidneys of these animals, 
but from their description it would seem that they may 
have been dealing with a condition closely allied to pulpy 
kidney as it is known that a disease of this nature occurs 
under similar conditions among fat sheep in this country. 
We have been interested to see that they found a consider- 
able amount of sugar in the blood and urine of two 
affected animals. They also report that the administration 
of insulin to several of these aninials resulted in a marked 
decrease in the sugar content of the blood and_ urine, 
but they consider that this is unlikely to prove a practical 
method of treatment under ordinary conditions owing to 
Jack of facilities for estimating the requisite quantity to 
be injected and the consequent danger of reducing the 
blood sugar below the margin of safety. 





* [J. Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc. (1931). 32.1] 
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Colonel H. G, Bowes (Leeds), who opened the discussion 
with Major Heatley, said: I should like in the first place 
to congratulate the essayists on the excellence of the 
paper they have presented to the Congress—a paper which 
forms a material addition to our store of information 
on sheep diseases, collected during recent years by such 
careful research workers as the essayists. 

A good deal of the subject matter of the paper deals 
with diseases which are not very prevalent in Yorkshire 
and therefore with which I have not personally been 
brought much into contact; my task is considerably 
lightened, therefore, to the extent that my remarks must 
necessarily be limited to those diseases, dealt with in 
the paper, of which I have had some experience, 

I should be seriously handicapped if I attempted to 
enter into a detailed discussion of the bacteriological work 
concerning these diseases, as my acquaintance with that 
side of the subject is only of a very superficial character. 
Criticisms on that aspect of the paper I therefore leave 
to others better qualified to deal with the subject, and 
shall confine myself to a discussion of the diseases rather 
from the clinical aspect. 

Personally I should have felt much happier in opening 
the discussion if the paper had dealt with sheep diseases 
generally, with special reference to those diseases respon- 
sible for the heaviest losses amongst sheep, rather than 
«a paper dealing with research work, carried out by the 
essayists, into certain diseases, some of which are perhaps 
not very serious causes of loss to sheep farmers generally, 
especially in the district in which I am located. 

I fully endorse the opinion expressed by the essayists 
as to the enormous losses amongst sheep from disease, 
and also that much of this loss might be avoided, as 
many of these diseases are to a great extent preventible. 

In passing I would say that parasitic diseases generally 
are, in my opinion, responsible for the greater proportion 
of the total sheep losses, and several of these diseases may, 
as we now know, be controlled or prevented to a con- 


siderable extent by careful management and treatment. 


PREGNANCY DISEASE OR TOXA4:MIA AND LAMBING SICKNESS. 

Of the diseases dealt with in this paper, these two are 
ef much the most serious import to farmers in my district. 
On the moorland farms of Yorkshire these diseases are 
extremely prevalent in certain seasons, and cause very 
heavy losses amongst lambing ewes. 

I hope I may be excused for dealing with these two 
diseases together, for although they are no doubt quite 
distinct as to their nature and cause, they are unfortunately 
difficult to separate clinically, the symptoms being very 
similar in each case. It follows, therefore, that farmers 
are unable to distinguish between them and in Yorkshire, 


‘ 


at any rate, the terms ‘* Tremblings ’’ or ‘* Moss-illness ”’ 


are used indiscriminately for both diseases. 


” 


The use of the term ‘* Moss-illness ’’ is due to a wide- 
spread opinion amongst moorland farmers that the disease 
is caused by the ewes eating a particular grass called 


‘* Draw-moss,”’ 


which is really a cotton grass and is 
very common on some of the moors, and which at a certain 
time is very succulent and therefore readily eaten by 
the ewes in preference to the less palatable grazing found 
on the moors at that time. There is no evidence, how- 


ever, that this particular grass has any influence on the 
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incidence of the disease, and in fact the disease generally 


occurs some weeks after the ewes have been removed 
from the moors on to the home pastures for lambing 
and when, therefore, they are not getting any of this 


yarticular grass. 
n 


So far as separating this so-called disease of ** Trembl- 


ings *’ into the two diseases of pregnancy disease and 
lambing sickness is concerned, the only distinction farmers 
are able to make is into those cases which oecur before 


lambing and those which oecur after lambing. Generally 
g g 


speaking, the after-lambing cases are in my opinion lamb- 


ing sickness, which of course, is a condition similar to 


milk fever in and this is further borne out by 


their ready response to treatment, either by inflation of 


cows, 


the udder with air, or by subcutaneous injections of calcium 
gluconate. The majority of these after-lambing cases re- 


cover under either of these methods of treatment. I have 


not found the injection of calcium gluconate any more 
effective than inflation of the udder, and as the latter is 
much simpler to carry out, I personally favour that method 
of treatment. For a good many years now farmers in the 
Yorkshire moorland districts have been treating this diseas 
successfully by inflation. 

‘* Tremblings *? occurring before lambing 


difficulties; in a large percentage 


The cases of 


present much greater 


of cases they are fatal, and no doubt these are mainly 
cases of pregnancy toxamia, for which up to the present 
no satisfactory treatment has been evolved. On certain 
farms, however, I have found that inflation of the udder, 
or injections of calcium gluconate, have met with a certain 
amount of success amongst these cases and I have assumed 
from this that 
successful the ewes were affected with lambing sickness 


possibly where this treatment has been 


and not pregnancy toxzemia; in other words, that lambing 
sickness may occur before Itunbing although it is generally 
after. 

In this connection I was interested to read in the 
Veterinary Record for August 8th last, a paper on 
in Pregnant Ewes,’’ by W. W. University of 


Kentucky, U.S.A., from which it would appear that they 


ae 


Acidosis 
Dimock, 
have the same disease or diseases in America, and also 
that there is the same confusion between the two diseases. 
For although Dr. Dimock suggests hypocaleamia as_ the 
cause, it was pointed out in the that of the 
31 cases described in the paper only two really had a 


It seems to me that these two 


discussion 


very low calcium content. 
cases were probably cases of lambing sickness occurring 


before lambing, and the remainder cases of pregnancy 


toxemia. These cases rather confirm our experience of 
the two diseases as they occur in Yorkshire. 

It may be that lambing sickness is associated with 
a mineral deficiency in the grazing, for from a_ limited 


number of analyses that were made in Yorkshire of moor- 
land grazing it would appear that a calcium deficiency 
is not uncommon in such grazing. 

From the bio-chemical evidence quoted in the paper 
it would appear that pregnancy disease is usually asso- 
ciated with acidosis, and also that there is frequently a 
low glycogen content in the blood, and it is suggested 
that injections of glucose solution have in some cases been 
beneficial; it is give this 
treatment a more extensive trial if the opportunity occurs 
assumed 


my intention to method of 


cannot, of course, be 


next lambing season. It 
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that a low glycogen content necessarily indicates this as 
the cause of the disease, it may in itself simply be inci- 


dental or a condition resultant on the changes induced 
by the disease, 

The incidence of the disease in Yorkshire appears to be 
affected by various influences, such as change of pasture, 
sudden changes of weather--especially cold winds accom- 


panied by rain, sleet or snow, ete. 


PYOGENIC INFECTIONS. 
Of septic infections, the form which gives us the most 
** Navel-ill ’’ in 


swelling of the joints, 


trouble is that known as ‘“ Joint-ill ” or 
lambs and which is characterised by 


which usually suppurate, forming abscesses. A lamb 


generally lingers on for some time, but usually dies event- 
tally, or is destroyed as being useless. On some farms, 


particularly where the same ground has been used for 
lambing year after year, the disease regularly occurs and 
causes a certain percentage of losses practically every 
year, 

I agree with the essayists that the most probable channel 
of infection is through the raw navel, and we find that 
dressing the navels of newly-born lambs on infected farms 
with copper sulphate is a very simple and effective means 
of preventing the disease. This causes the cord and navel 
to shrivel up and does not leave a raw surface through 


which organisms can gain entrance, 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 


Of this particular condition I have no personal exper- 


but we do often see outbreaks of an ulcerative 


the 


condition of the lips and face, known, I believe, in Scot- 


ience, 


condition of limbs, often accompanied by a = scabby 


land, as ‘* Orf,’? and which is generally understood to be. 


due to infection with the Bac, necrophorus. This occurs 


particularly when sheep are on heavy land, folded on roots, 
and it seems conceivable, as suggested by Hutyra and 
Marek, that the genital organs may also become infected 
with this disease. I should be glad to know whether the 
essayists are of opinion that the condition investigated by 
the same 


them in the Eastern Counties is possibly of 


nature and due to the necrosis bacillus. 


PULPY (XIDNEY. 
This disease we do not mect with to any serious extent 
that 


moorland sheep do not get an unduly large amount of 


in Yorkshire; possibly this may be due to the fact 


concentrated foods; in fact, most of them are lucky if 


they get any at all. I gather from thé paper that the 
feeding of concentrates in excessive amounts is a_con- 


tributory factor in the causation of this disease. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


Although abortion in ewes is not nearly so prevalent 


as it is in cows, one does come across serious outbreaks 


occasionally. The essayists, in their brief reference to it, 


speak of the cause as the Bac. abortus ovis. I am_ not 


quite clear whether this is the same organism as_ the 
spirillum which is described in most text-books on veteri- 
rary pathology as being the common cause of contagious 
abortion in ewes. In practice, the fact that ewes only 
breed once a year simplifies very materially the problem 


of preventing a recurrence of the disease, as there is so 
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much bettter chance of getting rid of the infection in 
the interval between breeding than with cows which are 
breeding all the year round. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasise the importance 
of research work such as is dealt with in this paper. 
It is only since the war that the State has recognised the 
importance of research into the many problems concerned 
with animal diseases, and a number of well-equipped 
and staffed research institutions have been established and 
are now working on these problems. 

Investigations ‘into the nature and cause of diseases 
naturally involve much time and patient work, and it 
may be years before the benefits of such research into 
any problem can be seen. Sheep diseases which in the 
past have been much neglected, are now receiving their 
share of attention, and in some instances very definite 
benefits have already followed. As an instance I need 
only mention the case of lamb dysentery which has become 
quite controllable as the result of the work of various 
investigators, notably of Major Dalling. The use of L.D. 
serum, in certain districts of Yorkshire, where the disease 
is very prevalent, has met with remarkable success, both 
in the prevention and cure of this very fatal disease 
amongst lambs. I would like to add that at the Leeds 
University farm we have also used the L.D, serum success- 
fully for the prevention and cure of *‘ White Scour ”’ in 
calves, a very bad outbreak having been quickly checked 
last year by its use, and a recurrence prevented by injecting 
all newly-born and purchased calves: 

Major T. G. Heatley (Woodbridge, Suffolk): I wish to 
thank the Association for paying me the compliment of 
asking me to be one of the openers of the discussion on 
the paper by Messrs. Bosworth and Glover, which has 
interested me immensely, as for several years I held the 
post of Veterinary Adviser to the Suffolk Sheep Society, 
the object being that a member of the Society who was 
having trouble with his sheep could apply to the Secretary, 
and I was instructed to visit and try and advise on the 
trouble, the Society paying my fee, the owner of the 
sheep paying travelling expenses. I eventually deemed 
i: wise to retire, as the Suffolk sheep became so popular, 
and was so widely distributed, that it was impossible for 
me, being single-handed, to go so far afield. You will 
realise that my advice was from the purely practical 
side, and if necessary I could put the owner in touch with 
the laboratory worker. This paper naturally interests me, 
as it throws a scientific light on some of the cases I came 
acress. 


VENEREAL DISEASE. 


The condition spoken of as venereal disease is not 
altogether rare, I having seen about six bad outbreaks, 
and if it is not recognised in its early stages, can have 
very unpleasant results in so far as the ram is concerned, 
because, if affected, he becomes quite useless at the time 
for breeding purposes. 

An owner selects his rams at the late summer ram sales, 
which naturally take place before the usual time for turn- 
ing the rams with the ewes, and if in the middle of 
the breeding season his rams are incapacitated by this 
condition, he has to purchase fresh rams and quite likely 
is unable to secure the type he was aiming at. 

Rams affected with the disease, when not detected in 
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the early stages, get a very painful ulcerated condition 
of the inner aspect of the sheath and outside the penis, 
and in two cases I have seen the ulceration cause sloughing 
of the vermiform appendix. 

I have formed the opinion that the condition arises first 
in the ewe from bites by flies, which are attracted to the 
vulva Ly the moisture of the urine. Short docking is 
responsible for this; that is, the tail is cut so that the 
stump does not cover the vulva, and the natural protection 
for this delicate part is removed. 

The ram becomes affected by copulating with an affected 
ewe, but such ewes will probably get pregnant from that 
service. An affected ram, before the parts get too painful, 
will spread the disease rapidly. My advice to flock owners 
and shepherds is that careful examination of the ewes 
should be made before the rams are turned in, and any 
ewes showing sores on the vulva should be separated from 
the general flock and treated before they are bred from. 

In an outbreak where probably 40 or 50 ewes and the 
rams aré affected, it is a big job for the shepherd. Affected 
animals must be isolated a reasonable distance away, 
always remembering that flies are probably spreaders, and 
as the treatment has to be carried out in the open, a con- 
venient and satisfactory method of treatment must be 
devised. A handy method is to use an artery forceps 
to hold a piece of cotton wool as a swab, and without 
trouble, a fresh swab can be used for each ewe. I myself 
use a solution of the hypochlorites for swabbing, and the 
sheath of the ram is syringed out twice daily with the 
same solution. 

Sometimes the sore in ewes assumes an enlarged, easily- 
made-to-bleed condition. I then use copper sulphate in 
lumps to cauterise the swelling. An affected ram is un- 
likely to be of any more service that season, as the time 
for mating is limited. 


PREGNANCY DisEASE AND PuLpy KIDNEY. 

The next condition described is pregnancy disease, but 
from observations in the field over a number of years I 
should not have separated this condition from that described 
as pulpy kidney, because I have so often seen the two 
conditions in the same animal at post-mortem examination, 
always bearing in mind the post-mortem changes that may 
have taken place. 

The first cases I saw were in 1893. At that time I 
was a resident teacher at an Agricultural College, and 
these cases occurred among the college flock, so that no 
time was wasted in making a post-mortem examination. 
Some wether hoggets were folded on a piece of swedes 
that were heavily mildewed, and six animals were found 
dead, and I sent specimens of the kidneys and livers to 
Sir John M’Fadyean. The kidneys were softened and 
the livers pale in colour. He gave it as his opinion that 
the condition was brought about by some poison circulat- 
ing in the blood, and possibly the excessive mildew might 
be the cause. 

I have seen the condition in all ages of sheep, from 
lambs two or three months old to any age sheep, but 
probably the fewest cases in sheep that were kept in high 
condition, such as a ram-lreeding flock, or a flock from 
which sheep were habitually exhibited at the shows. 

I have seen several cases before at, or just after lambing, 
and some of these seen alive have had swelling under the 
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jaw, and have seemed a bit dull, but all of these animals 
have not died, but have been marked so that they would 
not be kept in the flock for another lambing. 

The opinion that I have formed is that these ewes being 
affected, the extra strain put on the system at this time 
was not compatible with life. I must say here that in 
every case both the liver and kidneys have not been 
affected, but they have been in a good many cases. 

Affected sheep will often be found dead in a morning 
alter a cold, foggy and frosty night, particularly if they 
happen to be folded on a swale or low-lying part of the 
field, and from this cause the history is handed down that 
such a spot in the field is dangerous for sheep to be 
folded on, but this piece of information usually comes to 
hand after the sheep have been found dead. 

In these cases invariably the cause of death is acute 
congestion of the lungs; anyone used to driving horses 
in the open at night over heath lands will know how 
much colder it is in the low-lying parts of the road. 

After seeing these cases over a number of years, | 
am of opinion that the condition is probably due to toxins 
absorbed from the alimentary canal, and in many cases 
accelerated by injury to the wall by parasites. 


PyOGENIC INFECTIONS. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Pyogenic Infections,’’ it interests 
me to note that some 30 years ago, I used to see a good 
many cases in flocks that were living on very hard ground 
—by that was meant that the herbage was not of the 
best, probably the soil being deficient in lime. It seems 
as if the condition would have come under that described 
as being due to Organism B. There would be considerable 
swelling of the lips, submaxillary and throat glands with 
abscess formation, and similar abscesses would be formed 
in the lung just under the pleura, and on cutting into the 
abscess the material would not adhere to the knife and 
the colour of the pus had a suggestion of green in it. 
These sheep usually wasted and died, but in some cases 
where only the submaxillary glands were affected, the 
abscess burst and the animal recovered, but there was 
always an ugly scar left. 


‘ 


The condition was called by shepherds ‘* Ulcer sores,”’ 


but I do not think I have seen a case for 20 years. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


Contagious abortion may cause very serious losses and 
it is a very difficult problem because it is impossible to 
say how many ewes may be affected, and no treatment 
can be of any avail that season, and the following year the 
number of abortions may be insignificant, 

Flock masters and shepherds will often, at the onset, 
try and fix some visible cause for the ‘abortions, such as 
feeding on unripe turnips (in whichgycase the turnips are 
horse-hoed to cut the tap root, or they are pulled up by 
hand, so that they may wilt before the sheep eat them) ; 
or an excessive amount of weeds growing with the crop, 
chick weed being principally blamed; or it may be thought 
to be due to the roots grown with artificial manures, prin- 
cipally phosphates, or folding on a piece of turnips grown 
where there has been a muck hill. Then again, certain 
fields or parts of a field are blamed as the cause, that 
land being jclassed as ‘* not sound ”’ for in-lamb ewes. 


The only explanation that can be given in those cases 
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where the flock is suffering from contagious abortion, is 
that these various reasons may produce an indigestion in 
the sheep, which somewhat lowers the vitality, and the 
lambs are aborted earlier as a result. 

One thing I have noticed is that on farms that habitually 
have cases of abortion, most of the cases will occur in 
sheep that have been bought to take the place of the culls 
in the flock. On such farms it is advisable to keep up 
the strength of the flock by saving ewe lambs; it seems 
as if sheep brought up on the farm gain a certain amount 
of natural immunity. 


Dr. R. F. Montgomerie (Bangor) said that if he dis- 
pensed with the usual pleasantries he hoped that the 
two authors would take his attempt to discuss the paper 
as evidence that he really did appreciate it very much. 

He intended to deal almost exclusively with two of 
the disease conditions mentioned by the essayists, and by 
way of a preliminary might he just say that he would 
be talking of conditions of sheep husbandry as met with 
in the lowlands of North Wales. There they bought 
““cast ’’ ewes from the mountain and put them with 
rams of the Wiltshire breed and often of the Southdown 
breed, for early lamb production. Those ewes were kept 
on low ground and were four or five years old. He would 
like to emphasise what a very valuable sheep the Welsh 
mountain ewe really was. The Welsh mountain ewe 
made a wonderful mother, and they could be bought a 
good deal cheaper than some of the Scottish sheep and 
to certain parts of England the carriage would be con- 
siderably less. If someone thought of recommending his 
suggestion, he would say, however, that he should warn 
his client that certain sarcastic remarks might be made 
about those ewes when they arrived. A neighbour might, 
from the size of the sheep, suggest to the farmer that 
he had bought a lot of rabbits, or, from the length of 
their tails, suggest that he had purchased whippets- 
(laughter)—-but by the time the lambs had gone to the 
butcher, those sarcastic remarks would be withdrawn. 
They would certainly leave a good balance. 

With regard to pregnancy disease he would say (for 
the benefit of Mr. Jackson Young) that a synonym in 
North Wales was ‘‘ In-lamb ewe disease.’’ What he 
wanted to emphasise was that he was dealing with ewes 
which were not receiving hand feeding to any great extent, 
yet they did get a great deal of that pregnancy disease. 
It had been suggested that the ewes were on the down 
grade when that disease occurred: that was also his 
opinion, and they noticed in North Wales that if the ewes 
had been in particularly good condition, in the autumn 
they were more likely to get that disease. He admitted 
that they were more likely to have twin pregnancy in 
the ewes that came in in good condition, but it seemed 
to him that that. certainly was a factor---as -if the ewe 
was, so to speak, living on its own fat, and the greater 
its reserve of fat the more it drew upon it, and the more 
likely was it to become a victim of this disease. 

With regard to bio-chemical examination, their figures 
varied within very wide limits. They had had one case 
where there was a hypo-calcezamia; they had had cases in 
which there was a great increase in the non-protein nitro- 
gen, and others where there was only a very small increase. 

Concerning treatment, he could say that they had used 
every mode so far recommended and each had been a 
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failure. With regard to prevention, he noted that the 

authors emphasised the value of gentle exercise, but he 

was disappointed that they qualified that by saying ‘*Where 
animals are kept on free range and are dependent on 
natural food, this procedure obviously does not apply.” 

Might he suggest that it did apply. He knew of many 

outbreaks in North Wales where the sheep were on free 

range and not receiving hand-feeding, and he had been 
delighted to find that gentle exercise did a great deal 
of good. It could act as a very wonderful preventive 
in this disease where nothing else really seemed to help. 

With regard to lambing sickness, they saw very little 
of it in North Wales, and he agreed with the thought 
that the authors had behind their remarks when _ they 
suggested that although a hypo-calewmia was seen in 
affected ewes, the appearance of the disease had no relation- 
ship with the amount of calcium in the food. There was 
very little lime in many of their sheep grazings, but 
they got very few cases of lambing sickness. 

He would like to speak particularly with regard to 
pulpy kidney disease in lambs. In North Wales this disease 
was common, but with this great difference from the 
pulpy disease as seen in the Eastern Counties—that the 
age incidence differed, as in North Wales the disease was 
seen in lambs three to six weeks old: i.e., it corresponded 
almost exactly with the pulpy kidney disease of New 
Zealand described by Gill. Therefore, that condition as 
met with in North Wales had not got the qualifying factor 
that there was a high proportion of artificial food in the 
diet. 

There were three conditions that appeared in North 
Wales to lead up to that disease. The first was the very 
forward state of the development of the lamb: the affected 
lamb was always one of the best of the flock; secondly, 
the lamb was always between three and six weeks of 
age and, thirdly, that there had occurred a change of 
weather, making quick growth of spring grass. One 
knew from the Cambridge work that that quick-growing 
grass was particularly rich in protein: there they were 
coming into line with the disease in the Eastern Counties, 
but if the protein intake was significant in the North 
Wales outbreaks, it must act through the mother’s milk, 
and he did not think that the New Zealand work was 
sufficiently definite yet to enable one to say that the 
composition of the mother’s milk was materially altered. 

With regard to the post-mortem lesions, they did, in 
North Wales, get a lesion of the kidney very like those 
very excellent pictures given in the paper; but he wanted 
to say that, so far as they were concerned in North 
Wales, there was a lesion that had not been mentioned 
by the essayists: one quite regularly got a congestion 
of the small intestine that was often more or less general 
but was frequently localised—there was, however, no sign 
of ulceration. That appeared to be a constant lesion, and 
there was the other constant lesion of the sub-endocardial 
hamorrhages. 

The disease they saw in North Wales was, in his opinion, 
the same disease as that met with all over the country 
and which had been called ‘* wool ball.’* He had made 
post-mortem examinations of lambs, brought out three or 
four wool balls, shown them to the farmer and tried to 
explain their formation and their dread effects: he now 
believed that he had been talking a lot of rubbish. 
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(Laughter.) If they examined a lot of Easter lambs 
slaughtered for food one would find 75 per cent. of them. 
with wool ball in the fourth stomach. He would bait 
the meeting by suggesting that wool balls in young 
animals were of no real significance until they reached 
the pylorus and caused obstruction and other symptoms, 
and that they had nothing to do with true pulpy” kidney 
disease. He thought perhaps it was worth while carrying 


“wool ball disease’? of 


away the idea that so-called 
young lambs seen all over the country was_ probably 
just that pulpy kidney disease they saw in North Wales. 

Concerning the cause of the disease, he could not say 
anything very definite, but he agreed with the suggestion 
that it was a toxzmia of some sort. Their pulpy kidney 
disease in North Wales, with its congestion of the small 
intestine, suggested to them that it might perhaps be 
a toxw#mia of intestinal origin. On bacteriological ex- 
amination they had satisfied themselves that the disease 
was not due to bacterial invasion of the body. They 
had a little evidence in support of the intestinal toxamia 
theory, for last spring they were able to test for toxicity 
the intestinal contents of some lambs dead of this disease. 
In the more acute cases the diluted, filtered, intestinal 
contents were very highly toxic on intravenous injection 
into the mouse and rabbit. Their work suggested that 
the condition was an_ intestinal toxemia and that the 
toxin was not the product of any one of the commoner 
anzrobes : it might be the product or by-product of protein 
degradation and he believed that Gill, in New Zealand, 
was reaching a similar conclusion. 

They were very interested to find, in North Wales, 
that the use of lamb dysentery serum in flocks affected 
with pulpy kidney disease appeared to cut out the losses 
from that disease. One had to remember that the losses 
from pulpy kidney disease occurred three weeks—even up 
to six weeks—-after the original infection; so that if the 
injection of that serum really did prevent that pulpy kidney 
disease it opened up something of interest and led one 
to think that the non-specific protein of the serum had 


“ce 


some ‘* immunising ”’ 


power against this disease, 
Captain W. Lyle Stewart (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) said 
that he confessed that he had no idea of taking part in 
that discussion, because, since the subject was one which 
rather interested him, he thought he» would be much 
better employed in listening to other people. However, 
since the essayists and himself had to a certain extent 
worked in combination, he might perhaps be permitted 
to say a word upon the general aspect of sheep diseases, 
At the risk of being somewhat of a heretic, and again 
at the risk of seeming to plagiarise Professor Mitchell, 
he would like to suggest that, if the North of England 
it least, one of the most serious diseases of sheep with 
which they had to deal was starvation, and _ that 
that was caused to a large extent by lack of knowledge 
(in reality, lack of education), because it always seemed 
to him that the sheep farmer was not a specialist ipso facto 
on disease. He looked upon the sheep as a machine, and 
only when the machine broke down did he devote any 
reasonable attention to putting it right—and even then 
he only took a bare minimum and there was nothing 
to spare. Many of those sheep farmers were very con- 


servative, and of course, shepherds were in a class by 
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themselves. Many of them had their knowledge born 
with them, had used it, and handed it on to the next 
generation. But it was not a very progressive system, 
and a hundred years did not bring a great deal of change 
on those farms; consequently their methods in many cases 
were somewhat out of date. 

To revert to the starvation, it was very anomalous to 
remember that in sheep farming to-day sheep which were 
on the best land were usually highly fed, in addition, 
while sheep on farms such as he had _ described 
received no artificial food of any kind in addition to 
their grazing. Consequently, in certain areas during the 
most barren months of the year, a degree of starvation 
(or what was usually called deficiency}. was marked. Not 
only was there a shortage of mineral elements, but the 
leliciency extended, in his opinion, to total calories, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. For example, one of the 
striking facts observed this spring was that the lamb 
crop on particular farms did not exceed 5-10 lambs per 
score of ewes—a low yield and a large mortality. Fai 
from being fat, he had seen many sheep on exposed 
grazings with no fat at all, so that a 5 c.c. injeétion 
could searcely be made without striking up against bone. 
I: seemed clear that, in the cases he mentioned at least, 
there must be a close connection between the nutrition 
of those animals and the annual mortality. However, it 
Was an encouraging sign to see that farmers realised 
this and were showing a_ greater appreciation of the 
value of scientific advice. 

He was very pleased to hear Major Heatley talk about 
liis experience because, valuable as laboratory research 
was, there was nothing that could ever take the place 
of direct observation, and he thought Major Heatley had 
given them that. It was most necessary that farmers 
and shepherds should gain’ an appreciation of the fact that 
many of those diseases were preventible. In his (Mr. 
Stewart’s) opinion a reasonable system of hygiene would 
to a large extent prevent lamb dysentery without going 
to the extent of using serum. Over-stocking and over- 
crowding were pre-eminently dangerous, and in his view 
that could be altered by education and a more enlightened 
idea of disease in general, 

He was rather glad that Major Heatley mentioned 
about pulpy kidney disease being, in his opinion, similar 
to, if not identical with, pregnancy disease: he was in- 
clined to agree with him. In many cases when post: 
mortems had been made on ewes that had had pregnancy 
disease the kidneys had also shown those white areas. 
They also saw the disease in fattening hogs that were 
being hurried up for the butcher. Probably these diseases 
would later be shown to be variations of the same etio- 
logical process. 


The Chairman observed that there was one important 
disease not specifically mentioned in the paper, and _ that 
Was caseous lymphadenitis, This prevailed greatly in 
Australia and was met with in carcasses coming from 
there to the Londoa markets, and he was wondering il 
Mr. Parker or Mr, Jackson Young would enlighten them 
upon it, or express their views on any other aspect of 
the important subject before that session for consideration. 


Mr. Thomas Parker (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) observed 
that when he came into that room that morning he did 
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not anticipate that he would be called upon to say any- 
thing about sheep diseases; however, as Sir John Moore 
had asked him to make some reference to caseous lympha- 
denitis he might just say two or three words concerning 
their experience of the disease in imported sheep. 

About three years ago they had a large number ol 
imported South American sheep: they consisted of young 
sheep—hogs and ewes. On one occasion they had 400 or 
500 carcasses from South America, and they knew that 
in Smithfield Market in London some suspicion had arisen 
as to the presence of the condition to which reference had 
been made—caseous lymphadenitis. The carcasses arrived 
in a frozen condition, in which it was rather difficult to 
examine them, and, in practice, one took ten per cent. 
of the carcasses in a consignment and examined them, 
cutting first into the prescapular gland and so on. I 
one found a certain percentage affected, one proceeded 
to examine the remainder. On this occasion they found 
live per cent. affected in the first 50 carcasses, and event- 
ually the whole lot were thawed out. That went on for 
two consignments, and in the third consignment they 
found that not only the prescapular but sometimes the 
precrural glands had been removed before the carcasses 
had been exported to this country. When he thawed out 
and examined the carcasses he was attacked by the agents 
to the importers, who stated that nothing of the sort was 
being done in London. His reply was that he had nothing 
whatever to do with what was being done in London: 
the carcasses were going to be examined. 

His procedure was this: in every instance in which 
they found that either the prescapular or precrural glands 
or both had been remeved and there was no evidence ot 
the disease in other glands, they considered it as a diseased 
carcass, as they did the carcasses in which they found 
lesions. The percentage of carcasses found diseased in 
such consignment or from which glands had been removed 
varied from four to six, and after that proportion of 
that consignment had been condemned the practice of 
removing the glands ceased. (Hear, hear.) 

In dealing with this condition one knew that the disease 
was most commonly located in the prescapular gland and 
in the precrural gland, but on many occasions he had 
found lesions in the poplitea] gland, i.c., in the glands of 
the hind limbs, 

They would all know that it was a bacterial condition 
caused by the Priez-Nocard bacillus. Up to now, however, 
although they had examined a considerable number of 
carcasses, he had not yet encountered the disease in 
Australian sheep, although he knew that the disease was 
fairly common in that country and had, he believed, been 
met with in London and other centres. The carcasses 
in which they in Newcastle had found caseous lympha- 
denitis most frequently, had been in those of South 
American sheep. 

He would only mention this further—if part-time veteri- 
nary inspectors came across carcasses from which the 
prescapular or precrural glands had been removed, or 
saw lesions that might be the size of a hazel nut or that 
of a pea, they must not forget caseous lymphadenitis. 


They could not mistake these lesions for those of tuber- 


culosis, although they were almost the same colour, for 
if they shook out the lesion they would find it made up 
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iUmost like a small onion-—the material lay in concentric 
layers. 

Major D, S. Rabagliati (Wakefield) said that he had 
not intended to take any part in this discussion, but as 
their Chairman had called attention to caseous lympha- 
denitis in sheep perhaps he might be allowed to ask the 
essayists a question about that disease. 

He wished to refer to lymphadenitis in the goat. In 
Egypt that disease was very common, and very much more 
common in goats than in sheep. The goat of Egypt was 
of two types—the little Bedouin goat kept on the desert, 
which picked up what it could, and which was practically 
free from the disease; and the milking goat, similar to 
the Anglo-Nubian seen in this country. It was extremely 
difficult to get a first-class milking goat which was not 
affected with lymphadenitis. 

He remembered frequently seeing the lesions in other 
parts of the body than the glands. He remembered one 
billy-goat which had masses of those caseous lympha- 
denitis abscesses on the skin and on the scrotum. 

Was there any possibility that the scavenging of the 
milking goats in the cities and towns of Egypt had any- 
thing to do with their infection, whereas in the goats kept 
out in the country the disease was almost non-existent ? 
He did not think that lymphadenitis was a very common 
disease of sheep in that country. 

He would like to congratulate the essayists on their 
paper, but he wished they had given them some informa- 
tion about scrapie. The disease known as “ orf,’? which 
occurred in this country, was common in Egypt, where it 
appeared to attack animals fed on very hard and _ prickly 
herbage. Probably this type of foods caused small 
abrasions on the mucous membrane of the mouth, and the 


infection gained entrance thereby. 


Mr. W. Jackson Young (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) remarked 
that he appreciated the paper very much: he worked in 
the Chairman’s county and he considered that there was 
no finer county in Great Britain. He moved about among 
stockowners and their servants in his daily work and it 
behoved him to know something about sheep and _ their 
diseases—and that paper had helped him considerably. 

The essayists and other research workers visited North- 
umberland, and he knew from the views expressed by 
stockowners and their shepherds that those visits were 
very highly appreciated. (Hear, hear.) 

He could not subscribe to—in fact, he was very sorry 
to hear—what his colleague Mr. Lyle Stewart had said 
about the emaciated sheep of Northumberland. Mr. 
Stewart should, he thought, have pointed out that he had 
-been dealing with the parasitic diseases, which were com- 
mon in Northumberland, for the reason that the grass 
lands there were largely permanent pastures and_ they 
must not forget that ‘* permanent pasture perpetuates 
parasites.”’ [Mr, Lyte Stewart: ‘* These sheep were not 
on permanent pastures.’? | 

He (Mr. Jackson Young) did not consider that pulpy 
kidney disease and pregnancy disease were one and_ the 
same. He had found pulpy kidney in lambs three to six 
weeks old, and he had found it in various parts of the 
country and far from civilisation in the Outer Isles of 
Scotland. In these Outer Isles, where he had spent a 


great deal of time, he learned quite a lot from the inter- 
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preters and priests who could speak English—(laughter)— 
and many a yarn he had had with them over ovine diseases. 
He picked up there a synonym for pulpy kidney disease, 
vis., ** quirebus,’? but he could not find the origin of the 
term. 

The lesions he found in pulpy kidney disease were, in 
the small intestine, congestion and enteritis. He could 
not find any method of preventing it. 

To come to pregnancy disease, he thought he had tried 
most of the drugs in and out of the Pharmacopeeia: he 
had even tried phenolpthalein, but it was of no use at 
all. He met a man, however, who claimed some success 
for croton oil and he asked him how he made it up. 
The reply was that it was mixed with soft soap solution 
and some treacle. He gave his ewes six drops of croton 
oil, which he (the speaker) thought was a very large dose, 
but which his informant assured him had no ill-effect. 

Some months ago they had a large conference at New- 
castle on the sheep industry. He was asked to speak and 
he spoke about pregnancy disease and recommended that 
the ewes should be taken for a walk. There was laughter 
at the meeting and, after it, scare headlines appeared in 
the press: ‘* Take your sheep for a walk.’’ (Laughter.) 
Since then, however, he had had many letters thanking 
him for the useful tip. He advocated taking the ewes for 
a walk for one hour daily: his experience was that they 
did not walk much more than two miles. 

To come to pyogenic infections, in the course of his 
duties as an official who had to investigate suspected out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, he frequently had re- 
ported to him ‘ orf” (contagious pustular dcrmatitis), 
venereal disease, ‘‘ lip and leg disease,’’ and scabby mouth, 
or infectious labial dermatitis. These lesions had no re- 
semblance to those of foot-and-mouth disease. 

He had seen several outbreaks of contagious abortion 
in ewes, and he was never satisfied as to the cause, be- 
cause he was not a bacteriologist but only a keen observer. 
He had, however, seen abortion in ewes affected with foot- 


and-mouth disease, and most of the ewes died. 


Mr. J. Martin (Wellingion, Salop), said in connection 
with pustular dermatitis which affects the lips and legs, 
that a condition of this kind was common in his district. 
It was known locally as ‘‘Aphtha,’’ or ‘ Halt.’ He knew 
of two cases in which men handling affected animals had 
developed extensive lesions on their arms. One man 
suffered for four, and the other for six weeks. Other 
than anthrax, this was the only disease which he had 
personally known transmitted from sheep to man. 

With regard to pregnancy toxamia in ewes, as a pre- 
ventive measure there was no doubt about the advisability 
of exercising pregnant ewes. His plan was not to bother 
about chasing sheep all over the place, but to open the 
gates, drive them to the most distant field and let them 


lind their own way back. 


Mr. H. C. I. Kelly (Portadown), thanked the essayists 
for their exceedingly interesting paper. All the subjects 
set down for discussion at that Congress were interesting, 
but if anything more than another had brought him to 
Norwich it was to hear that subject discussed. 

The particular aspect of the subject of sheep diseases 
which especially interested him was pregnancy disease, 


to which he wanted to refer because, for two years in 
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succession, he had had very unpleasant experiences in 
connection therewith. 

He was going to make the suggestion that the term 
* pregnancy disease ’’ was a misnomer. All the other 
speakers had spoken more or less from the pathological 
point of view, but he would speak from the clinical aspect 
and try to give them an idea of the condition as he saw 
it as a practitioner: the animal’s symptoms, the treatment 
and prognosis of the disease, and the results of post-mortem 
examination. 

In February, 1930, he received a message to go and 
make a post-mortem on a sheep that’ had died under rather 
peculiar circumstances. Before he got out to that case 
he received two more messages from two different farms : 
one farm was not two miles from No. 1, and the other 
was four miles from No. 1. The losses to these farmers 
had been very material. 

Going out to make those post-mortems, the first thing 
one thought about was liver fluke, but when he opened up 
the sheep he found a very extraordinary liver : a yellowish- 
white liver, very very soft, which had been compared, 
in his district, to a plate of oatmeal porridge, cold: when 
one got through the tough capsule, the pulp was abso- 
lutely soft. When he could not find the fluke he thought 
to himself *f There is something wrong here ’’—(laughter) 
—but he did not know what it was. He came straight 
home and got on the ’phone to the Chief of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and asked him if he had received any 
reports of peculiar livers in sheep on post-mortem, He 
(Mr. Kelly) also asked him to let him have Captain 
Bosworth’s recent article in the Veterinary Record—which 
he always read assiduously—(hear, hear)—on that disease. 
He got a bacteriologist to come on the farms, and they 
went over a certain number of tests. Number 1 farm was 
that upon which they concentrated most. He tried every 
treatment mentioned by Mr. Glover and purgatives in 
particular: sugar, castor oil, calcium gluconate and 
calcium lactate (thinking there might be a calcium defi- 
ciency) and inflation of the udder, which was difficult in 
the sheep, because the udder seemed to be more porous 
than a cow’s. With all those things no recovery occurred. 
They had the soil analysed and received the usual bacterio- 
logists’ report *‘ nothing found.’’ (Laughter.) 

Next they went into the dietetics. They started feeding 
concentrates, and added a mineral mixture containing 
calcium salts. 

Suddenly the weather improved, the sheep ceased falling 
sick and everything went on all right: the weather got 
better and so did the sheep. 

They now came on to 1931, when, in the same month 
(February) and on the same farm (No. 1) the same thing 





recommenced. Again they tried purgatives—they gave 
larger doses of salts, and also of sugar and calcium 
glucose, also larger doses. 

The strange thing about the outbreak was this: that 
all those sheep on Farm No. 1 were sheep that had been 
on the farm two years or more; no case had occurred 
in a sheep that had been brought in after the first year. 
Most of the sheep had two, three and four lambs. One 
or two sheep had no lambs at all and the sheep that had 
no lambs had the symptoms of the so-called pregnancy 


disease, and on post-mortem the same liver, so he sug- 


gested that the name was a misnomer. 


The first symptom he observed was dulness—lying out 
from the rest, not feeding; if they were knocked up the 
sheep showed a peculiar stiffness: occasionally one saw 
stringhalt action; then the sheep would take up the atti- 
tude of a hackney pony—all four out. Then one saw 
a peculiar symptom of going round, the fore limbs acting 
as pivots. Eventually the sheep went down paralysed, 
moaned spasmodically, and died in a few days’ time, 

On that particular farm they had six cases where the 
sheep lambed, and in two cases both sheep and lambs 
died. Post-mortem revealed exactly the same condition 
and in these cases he thought that either the sheep were 
land-sick or the land sheep-sick. (Laughter.) All he could 
do now was to recommend his client not to keep his sheep 
more than one year on that particular farm. 

In conclusion, there was another thing which he thought 
was worthy of great consideration, and that was the 
routine dosing of sheep for fluke. Personally, he did not 
believe in making a drug store of the sheep’s stomach, 
and he wondered if the wholesale use of carbon tetra- 
chloride and other things had any effect upon the livers 
of ewes, rendering them more susceptible to this disease. 
He would suggest that pregnancy was only a contributory 


cause of the disease and not the real cause. 


The Replies. 


Mr. T. J. Bosworth (Cambridge), who was the first of 
the essayists to reply, said that he was very glad that there 
had been such a good discussion on the paper. They had 
dealt for the most part with diseases which were still 
somewhat obscure and had attempted to summarise the 
available information in the hope of obtaining the views 
of others who could speak from experience of these con- 
ditions in the field. 

In his opinion, there was a fairly sharp clinical distinc- 
tion between pregnancy disease and lambing sickness. 
Although one must admit the possibility that in very 
exceptional cases animals might be affected with the latter 
complaint before lambing had taken place, the time of 
onset relative to parturition ordinarily afforded a fairly 
reliable means of differentiating between them. Again, 
the onset of symptoms and the course of the illness in 
lambing sickness were far more rapid than in pregnancy 
disease. 

It had been suggested that pregnancy disease and, pulpy 
kidney disease were identical conditions, but in his exper- 
ience there was little resemblance in either the gross or 
histological appearances of the kidneys in the two cases. 

He was interested to learn from two of the speakers 
that the beneficial effects of forced exercise in the preven- 
tion of pregnancy disease were not limited to animals kept 
in relatively close confinement. His own experience of 
sheep on free range was not very extensive and he was 
evidently in error in supposing that under such circum- 
stances they would of their own accord obtain sufficient 
exercise. It was rather difficult to interpret the experience 
which Mr. Kelly had related. He (the speaker) had been 
unaware that symptoms identical with those of pregnancy 
disease had been observed among non-pregnant animals. 
Although the disease was known to occur under widely 
differing conditions, its most constant features had been 


considered to be that it occurred only towards the end 
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of the period of pregnancy and almost always affected 
animals which were carrying two or more lambs. 

In reply to Colonel Bowes, he did not think that 
Bb. abortus (Bang) had ever been recorded as a cause ol 
naturally occurring outbreaks of abortion in the sheep, 
although it had been found possible to produce abortion 
experimentally by the administration of large doses of this 
organism. In the cases mentioned in the paper of animals 
dying after abortion, they believed that L. abortus ovis 
was the cause of death, but, speaking gencrally, it was 
quite possible that after abortion, just as might happen 
after normal parturition, death might occur as the result 
ol infection by other organisms, especially certain of the 
anwrobie bacteria. 

Among the lesions found in pulpy kidney disease, Dr. 
Montgomerie had included congestion of the intestine, but 
their experience in Cambridge had been that, though this 
condition was often present to a varying degree, it was 
not evident in all cases. Whilst it was quite possible that 
the disease was the result of some form of intestinal 
intoxication, one could hardly be more definite at the 
moment, There certainly was evidence (in addition to 
that which Dr. Montgomerie had quoted) that the intestinal 
contents in these cases might prove toxic when adminis- 
tered to other animals, The effect of excessive protein 
intake was one of the first things that they in Cambridge 
had investigated in connection with pulpy kidney disease. 
Dr. Stewart had found that, under the conditions of his 
experiments, it was quite impossible to induce any marked 
changes in the kidneys of lambs or to affect their health 
tu any noticeable degree by feeding a very high protein 
diet over a relatively long period of time. 

In conclusion, the speaker regretted that he was _ not 
in a position to answer Major Rabagliati’s enquiry 
regarding lymphadenitis in goats, as he had no experience 
o! the condition in those animals. 

Mr. R. E. Glover (Cambridge), in reply to the questions 
relating to contagious pustular dermatitis and venereal 
disease, said that in all probability pustular dermatitis, 
malignant aphtha and *‘ orf ’’ could be regarded as different 
forms of a single disease caused by a filterable virus which 
produced eruptions of a vaccinal type. ‘The lesions were 
not primarily due to 8. necrophorus, although — this 
organism might be present as a_ secondary invader in 
certain outbreaks : actually, they had found that the lesions 
were more often complicated by a staphylococcal infection. 
Jt was true that some observers had suggested that venereal 
disease was merely a localised form of contagious ecthyma, 
but, as explained in the paper, it was possible to separate 
the two conditions on immunological grounds ; moreover, 
there appeared to be the additional confirmation that 
whereas venereal disease seemed to be comparatively rare, 
dermatitis was very widespread in this country. They 
thought it was ‘necessary to obtain more definite evidence 
on the supposed spread of infection through the agency of 
flies, for direct transmission from the ram to the ewe 


seemed to be a more likely method. It was _ probably 
important to separate infected from healthy animals at an 
early stage in order to limit the extension of the disease 
through a flock. The transference of the disease to man 
had been reported by Continental workers, and it was 
interesting that apparently the affection has been observed 
in the human subject in this country. 
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Proprietary Preparations and Quackery. 


By 
Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Brennan De Vine has brought to notice the 
foillowiag statement, which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Scientific American: 

*“* The Government scored a victory in a contested court 
case involving four veterinary drug preparations when the 
United States District Court at New Orleans upheld 


seizure of misbranded ‘ dog remedies.’ The company 
contested Federal seizure of shipments of Crisp’s Tongue 
Tonic, Crisp’s Distemperte, Crisp’s Black Tongue remedy 
and Crisp’s Hot Shot, held by the Government to be mis- 
branded under the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

‘** Analysis of the Black Tongue Preventive, which was 
carried out by Government chemists, showed the product 
to consist largely of calomel, baking soda and a small 
amount of charcoal, Crisp’s Black Tongue remedy, in 
capsule form, was found to contain the same ingredients ; 
while the liquid was made principally of milk of magnesia, 
precipitated chalk, charcoal and water, 

“Analysis of Crisp’s Distemperte revealed principally 
kerosene oil, spirit of turpentine, and pine tar.  Crisp's 
Hot Shot Running-fits remedy contained considerable 
amounts of spirits of turpentine, petroleum oil, tarry 
material, water, and milk of magnesia. 

** Some of the leading veterinarians of the U.S. testified 
ac this trial, and it was their opinion that there is no 
drug or combination of drugs known to veterinary science 
which can truthfully be offered as a treatment for dis- 
temper. The same holds true for black tongue, save that 
feeding substances which supply a satisfactory dosage of 
vitamin C may prevent the disease, or cure it in the 
early stages. 

‘** When shipped interstate, dog medicines accompanied 
by labels or circulars in which the products are described 
as effective treatments for ailments now considered in- 
curable by the use of drugs, or in which appear statements 
going beyond what may be properly promised for the 
products, violate the Federal Food and Drugs Act, and are 
liable to seizure.” 


After perusal of the above it occurred to me what very 
interesting reading would be afforded by the publication 
of analyses carried out upon the many canine remedies 
(so-called) which flood the British market. Many years 
ago the British Medical Association published such a book 
under the title of “‘ Secret Remedies,’’ but the preparations 
dealt with were for human use only. It would be a 
wonderful eye-opener to the British animal-owning public 





The Chairman observed that he was sure all present 
would agree that they had had a most valuable paper 
presented to them for consideration at this session, and a 
most interesting and useful discussion. He thought they 
would like him to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the two authors of the paper, to the two openers of 
the discussion and to all those who had participated in 
this discussion. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 
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if a similar work could be published by the N.V.M.A. 
The fall in the sale of quack animal remedies which would 
ensue would most surely benefit the animal no less than 
the veterinary profession. 

It is sickening to read advertisements of ‘* three-day 
distemper cures,’’ certain preventives and cures of epilepsy, 
hysteria, dysentery, interdigital cysts and such like, for 
we know very well that, with the whole pharmacopezia at 
our command, we are often quite unable to make even 
an impression upon many of the resistant. canine diseases. 
[ was glad to read that the U.S. veterinarians had stated 
that no drug or combination of drugs could truthfully be 
offered as a cure of distemper. This has always been my 
own contention and it does seem to be a neglect of the 
public interest in this country to allow the sale of spurious 
and quite useless preparations to be-,poured down the 
throats of the long-suffering dumb animals. Citizens ol 
the U.S. are better protected in this respect by their 
Federal Foods and Drugs Act than apparently are our 
own people. That wealthy and influential body, the 
R.S.P.C.A., would be according a wonderful boon upon 
the animal kingdom if it only would and could bring 
about a general recognition of the fact that it is a definite 
form of cruelty to submit a dog to the knife or the drugs 
of any Tom, Dick or Harry who professes to have a 
knowledge of their use. These quacks prey apon the 
helpless animal as a means of gaining a_ livelihood, 
knowing full well that they have no title to the task. 

Truth to tell, few of the veterinary surgeons are really 
altruists, but they at least have a basis of scientific know- 
ledge to guide their actions and judgments, and do attempt 
to fit themselves for their life work by submitting to years 
of training. The well-filled coffers of the R.S.P.C.A. 
would indeed be turned to good account if they could 
effect such additions to the Cruelty to Animals Act as 
would make it an offence for unqualified persons to use 
drugs or surgical instruments upon the living body. 

Would we submit our children or ourselves to the 
clumsy surgery or dispensing of a barber or ex-kennelman ? 
If not, why in all fairness should we so expose our helpless 
animals ? 

Here is a so-called remedy—in the law case related 
above---for black tongue, than which I should think few 
would be calculated to do more harm. If by black tongue 
is meant Stuttgart disease, then I fail to see what salutary 
effect could be expected from a_ purgative like calomel! 
given several times daily; it would be calculated further 
to aggravate an already highly-inflamed condition of the 
bowel. Similarly, kerosene, turpentine and tar given 
internally for distemper can only strike one as a_ highly 
drastic, fantastic and even poisonous mixture. It is pitiful 
to realise that the general public still believes it to be 
cheaper in the long run and just as effective to buy some- 
body’s powders or pills, thus dosing their sick animals 
with unknown chemicals in unknown doses for entirely 
undiagnosed complaints. The public needs enlightening 
upon these matters, and when its lesson has been learned, 
then may we find it an easier matter to introduce legisla- 
tion for the suppression of quackery. 

These are only my own humble views, which may not 
be shared either by the Veterinary Record or by the 
veterinary profession, but I fancy they will find some 


adherents in various quarters, 
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Observations on Certain Diseases of 
Sheep. 


There can be no challenge to the statement that 
knowledge of the sheep diseases of this country 
has increased tremendously during the last decade 
and that the farmer has received invaluable help 
in the prevention of losses, 

British veterinarians have been responsible for 
the results obtained in the investigations carried 
out on local problems. Those who remember the 
uncertainty with which it was necessary, even 
quite recently, to speak of certain of the important 
diseases—for example, whether they were infec- 
tive or not-—will realise the changes in the 
position, 

At the beginning of that epoch the fingers of 
one hand were more than sufficient for the enu- 
meration of veterinarians in this country with 
appointments carrying proper facilities for re- 
search on this subject. We can now look with 
satisfaction on the very different position to-day 
and can prophesy that, at the end of the next 
decade, the profession will have every reason to 
feel satisfied with the advances made by its repre- 
sentatives in the domain of sheep disease 
investigations. 

In a paper presented at the Norwich Congress, 
Boswortu and GLOVER discussed certain condi- 
tions they have studied—venereal disease, ‘‘ preg- 
nancy disease,’’ ‘* lambing sickness ’’ or ‘* stag- 
gers,’’ ‘* pulpy kidney disease ’’’ of lambs, 
pyogenic infections and contagious abortion— 
diseases which, in the aggregate, are the cause 
of enormous losses every vear. ~Each has its 
special problems and, in view of the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome, the authors are 


to be congratulated on the results they have 
° 





achieved. 

Consideration of this list brings out the need 
for improved nomenclature. At the same time 
it illustrates the wisdom of ‘‘ letting well alone ’ 
for a time instead of hastily coining names which 
may be unsuitable when the etiology of the condi- 
tions concerned has been fully worked out. 

‘* Pregnancy disease *’ and ‘‘lambing sickness’ 
each require a more satisfactory name and a more 
comprehensive definition is also necessary in order 
that the many overseas colleagues who read these 
pages may have a perfectly clear picture of the 
conditions to which reference is made. 

The authors have shown that venereal disease 
is a separate entity from contagious pustular 
stomatitis. Study of the former suggests that it 
may be caused by a filterable virus, but definite 
proof on this point has not yet been obtained, 
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Certain biochemical factors have been given 
prominence in the investigation of ‘* pregnancy 
disease ’’ and ** lambing sickness ’’ and it would 
appear that, directly or indirectly, they play a 
large part in the production of illness. Until 
more work has been done on cases arising under 
the different conditions in which they are seen in 
rarious localities and countries, it will be im- 
possible to formulate satisfactory explanations of 
the nature of these diseases. 

Acidosis and a high non-protein nitrogen and 
blood sugar content are generally found in ‘‘ preg- 
nancy disease ’’ though there is great variation 
in the latter. Reduction of the rations and forced 
gentle exercise of the affected flock just before 
lambing is due, even in the case of sheep on 
free range as emphasised by one speaker, leads 
to reduction in the incidence of cases of ‘* preg- 
nancy disease.”’ 

In the case of ** lambing sickness ’’ there is 
still some doubt as to the constancy and import 
of certain biochemical factors, particularly 
whether hypocalcemia is the essential cause. 
MONTGOMERIE pointed out that, on the lime-defi- 
cient pastures of North Wales, very few cases 
occur, 

‘* Pulpy kidney disease "’ of lambs is apparently 
widespread. The main lesion is extensive necrosis 
of the kidney cortex, the process commencing in 
the epithelial cells of the convoluted tubules and 
the lining cells of the glomeruli and extending as 
far as the boundary layer, but not involving the 
glomerular capillaries. Excessive protein intake 
has been suspected to be the cause of the disease, 
but experiments carried out at the Cambridge 
Institute have not confirmed this theory ; reduction 
in the amount of the highly nitrogenous consti- 
tuents in the diet has, however; led to an almost 
immediate cessation of the losses on_ several 
occasions. The disease may be an acute intoxica- 
tion, possibly of bacterial origin; if this is the 
case, the authors consider that it will be un- 
necessary to fook outside the B. welchii group. 
Work on this aspect of the question is in progress. 
Hopxirk and GILt are studying the disease in 
New Zealand and have contributed their quota 
to the available knowledge. 

From the discussion on the paper, it is apparent 
that there is a considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the conditions which are to be included 
within the term ‘‘ pulpy kidney disease ’’ of 
lambs. MONTGOMERIE suggests that essential 
lesions are present in the small intestine and in 
the epicardium and that most cases of wool ball 
(without intestinal obstruction) should be regarded 
as the same condition. 

In discussing pyogenic’ infections, the authors 
pointed out that ‘‘ caseous lymphadenitis *’ has 
not been observed in this country; B. pyogenes 
infection is not uncommon. They also discuss 
other causes of pyogenic infection, giving special 
attention to the work of CHRISTIANSEN and of 
MAGNUSSON. 
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Contagious abortion, due to B. abortus ovis, is 
spreading and recent observations have shown 
that in some instances the ewes have died; it is 
believed that the organism was the cause of death 
in these cases, but this has not yet been definitely 
proved. 





Chemical Spermaticides. 


The action of chemical contraceptives upon the sperms 
of guinea-pigs, which appear to react to spermicides much 
in the same way as human ones, has been the subject of 
an investigation by Mr. J. R. Baker, who contributes the 
third of a series of papers on this matter to the July 
number of the Journal of Hygiene, The killing concentra- 
tion of thirty-six substances was determined, of which 
mercuric chloride and formaldehyde were the most active ; 
hexyl resorcinol, soaps, acetic and lactic acids, citric acid, 
and potassium permanganate and phenol followed in this 
order. Some of the commonly used contraceptives, such 
as quinine hydrochloride and sulphate, chinosol, boric acid, 
magnesium and alcohol were much less active. Foaming 
mixtures containing tartaric acid and sodium bicarbonate 
seemed to be active without the addition of a spermicide, 
and sodium chlorylsulphamidbenzoate, the chief ingredient 
of a proprietary foaming tablet, had the lowest spermicidal 
power of the chemical substances examined. It was further 
shown that the theobroma basis in which quinine and 
chinosol are frequently prepared has a neutralising action 
on these substances, although its mechanical action may 
be an important clinieal factor. In a letter to the Lancet 
(August 8th, 1931, 325), Mr. Baker mentions the trial of 
a new fat called cocoala, which appears to have no inhibitive 
action upon chinosol and is therefore superior as a vehicle. 
—Pharm, Journ. 


The Vitamin Content of Fermented Milks. 


K. A. Forster (Biochem. Zeit., July 6th, 1931, p. 276) 
has compared the vitamin content of raw milk with that 
of yoghurt, kefir, and saya. The estimation of vitamin A 
and I) was carried out on rats, of C on guinea-pigs, and of 
B on pigeons and rats. The results were as follows. 
Yoghurt is richer in the fat-soluble vitamins A and D, 
presumably because during its preparation it undergoes 
a certain amount of evaporation, and is higher, therefore, 
in its fat content; on the other hand, it is poorer in the 
water-soluble vitamins B and C. Kefir is poorer than 
raw milk in vitamins A, C and D, and has about the 
same content of B. Saya has much the same content as 
raw milk of vitamins B and D, but its A content is about 
double that of raw milk, and its C content is about one- 
third higher. Whereas, therefore, the vitamin content 
of yoghurt and kefir is on the whole less than that of raw 
milk, saya apparently maintains its original vitamins 
intact, and has an increased content of A and C. The 
vitamin loss with yoghurt and kefir is understandable, 
since both these products are heated during preparation 
under grobie conditions. Saya is prepared by allowing 
the milk to ferment at a lower temperature for a period 
of six weeks under anzerobie conditions; the predominant 
flora apparently consists of lactic acid streptococci, Strep. 
citrovorus, Strep. paracitrovorus, and Bact. acidi lactici; 
the milk becomes highly acid, and there is a very marked 
breakdown of the casein. The increased content in 
vitamins A and © which occurs in saya is believed to be 
the result of bacterial activity during preparation.—British 
Medical Journal. 


More than 60,000 children in Roumania have been given 
B.C.G. vaccination against tuberculosis without accident. 
The decrease in general mortality in vaccinated children 
has been striking. 
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Clinical and Case Reports, 


Middle Ear Suppuration or Otitis Media 
in Sheep. 
By 
J. F. Craig, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 


The excellent article by Mr. F. T. Harvey, F.R.c.v.s., 
St. Columb, headed ‘‘ Brain and Meningeal Abscesses in 
Sheep,’ which appeared in the Veterinary Record of 
September 26th, page 997, induces me to record a similar 
affection in sheep which came under the observation of 
the late Professor Kehoe and myself in July and August 
of 1924. This affection appeared in a flock of 60 sheep of 
Cheviots and Cheviot Leicester cross-breds. In this parti- 
cular case the veterinary surgeon in charge reported that 
in the previous year seven sheep had died with similar 
symptoms and within two or three days of their onset. 
On that occasion the sheep were found on their sides and 
unable to stand. If turned from one side to the other they 
struggled violently and no response followed upon touching 
the cornea with the finger. In the season of 1924, 11 
became affected and ten died, but the course of the disease 
was longer and less acute. The animals lived for one 
week or more. After the last of these casualties the 
disease appeared to die out. All the sheep affected were 
young sheep, hoggets, and had been dipped six weeks 
previously. 

On July 18th, 1924, one of the affected sheep was des- 
patched to the College with the history that it had been 
showing evidence of brain trouble for a few days, carrying 
the head to one side and with more or less loss of control 
of the limbs during movement. It died during transport. 

On post-mortem examination the lesions were found to 
be confined to the meninges of the brain and the right 
middle ear. The meninges’ were gorged with blood and a 
layer of greenish-white thick pus saturated the meninges 
under the dura mater on the right side under the cere- 
bellum. The substance of the right petrous temporal bone 
was also deep red. On exposure the middle ear of that 
side was found to be filled up with pus similar to that in 
connection with the meninges. The mucous membrane was 
deeply congested and thickened and the tympanic membrane 
was absent. The pus in both situations contained large 
numbers of polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes and Priesz- 
Nocard bacilli. 

A second sheep was forwarded on August 8th with the 
history that it had been ill for three weeks. This hogget 
showed the following symptoms. It appeared very nervous 


and easily excited. It would spring forward when 
approached. It turned in circles to the left. In turning 


for the first few times it sometimes fell once or twice, 
say, in nine or ten turns. It would then stand in a 
corner of the box until it was approached again, when it 
proceeded to go round in circles once more. When stand- 
ing, its muzzle was pointed to the right side and its left 
ear was depressed.. When taken out it would run about 
in an aimless fashion, take a nibble or two of grass and 
then run round in circles to the left and when excited 
would continue to do so until exhausted. If the head 
was turned round to the left it fell at once. Its temperature 
was unaffected. When down it ruminated -at times and 


during that act its muzzle was pointed almost vertically 
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upwards. There was no discharge from the ear at any 
time. 

\fter about a month the symptoms became less marked 
and the head was usually directed downwards and to the 
right. Sometimes it poked its head straight forwards 
with slight quivering of the muscles of the head and 
neck. It lost its excitability and appeared to be very deaf. 

On September 30th it was destroyed and on post-mortem 
examination beyond worm nodules in the lung and on the 
surface of the liver the only important changes were 
confined to the middle ears of both sides. The brain 
and meninges were normal. The cavities of both middle 
ears were very narrow and were filled with greenish pus 
and the mucous membranes were greatly thickened. The 
tympanic membrane and auditory ossicles were not dis- 
tinguishable. In the pus in both ears Priesz-Nocard bacilli 
were isolated as in the previous case. The head of a third 
sheep was also examined and showed similar changes to 
those noted in the first case. 

From the findings in these cases it would appear that the 
disease of the middle ear was the primary lesion and the 
inflammatory changes in the meninges arose as an extension 
through the petrous temporal bones. It is possible that 
dipping may have played a part in predisposing to infection, 
but it will be noted that six weeks had elapsed after dipping 
before the outbreak appeared. At the same time it has 
to be observed that there were no changes in the Eustachian 
tube or pharynx and there were no lesions of a_ similar 
nature in any other part of the body which may have 
acted as a nidus from which the disease extended by 
a process of metastasis. However that may be, the only 
treatment adopted was a change of pasture, and whether 
it be a coincidence or not no further cases appeared after 


the transference of the sheep to another field. 
Spinal Anzesthesia and Surgery of the 
Bovine Penis. 


By 
Oscar Stinson, M.R.C.V.S. 





The writer has found that the use of spinal anzsthesia 
possesses great advantages in all operations in connection 
with the penis of the bull, the principal one being that 
the penis usually drops naturally, though even if this is 
not the case, the handling becomes very simple. 

I have made use of spinal anaesthesia on the bull many 
times with complete success. Amongst the operations per- 
formed have been the removal of growths from the penis, 
curetting and dressing serious cases of balanitis, and the 
severing of the abnormal band which is sometimes found 
t attach the penis to the sheath, preventing the complete 
drawing of the penis. The following case, which is typical, 
may be of interest. 

The subject was a 17 months old bull, weighing approxi- 
mately 8} ecwt. It was reported that the cows were not 
‘holding ’’ to the bull, although he seemed to be able 
fe perform the act of copulation; the owner stated that 
when the penis was drawn, warts were observed to be 
present on it. It was decided to operate under spinal 
anaesthesia. 

The hair having been removed from between the first 
and second coccygeal vertebrae and the skin having been 
cleansed by friction with Tr. iodi, 20 c.c, of Parsetic was 
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injected with a sterile syringe, the point of the needle 
entering the spine at an angle of 25° at the posterior 
end of the hollow formed by the junction of the first and 
second coccygeal vertebra and in the middle line. The 
tail was held in a horizontal position by an assistant. The 
knowledge that the needle was in the correct position was 
checked by the fact that very little pressure was needed 
to bear on the syringe to enable the anzsthetic to reach 
the required site. After the removal of the syringe, Tr. 
iodi was rubbed over the puncture to prevent any future 
infection. The injection having been completed, the bull 
was led out into the open. 

1.17 p.m.—Parsetic injected. 

1.22 p.m.—Slight symptoms of staggering were observed, 
hut these soon passed away. 

4.28 p.m.—Spasm of staggering, passiag away quickly. 
.30 p.m.—A third spasm of staggering. 

4.31 p.m.—A few drops of urine made their appearance. 

4.32 p.m.—A fourth spasm of staggering, of longer 
duration. 

4.38 p.m.—A flickering of the off flank started and con- 


i 


tinued throughout the proceedings. 

4.40 p.m.—Similar flickering of the near flank 
commenced. 

4.41 p.m.—Patient went down, passed a small quantity 
of faeces and regained his legs but staggered and fell a 
second and a third time: then stood with one hind foot 
off the ground and the penis started to drop. 

4.43 p.m.—The hind parts relaxed though the bull was 
now standing on all four legs, and the penis was nearly out. 

1.44 p.m.—The last stage of the drawing of the penis 
was easily completed by traction; and the warts were now 
removed. 

1.50 p.m.—The bull went down and, owing to the fear 
of self-injury to the penis, he was held down. 

7 p.m.—The penis was completely withdrawn, 

7.10 p.m.—Patient allowed to rise and all effects of 
anaesthesia had passed away. 


Rooks for Disposal. 





We learn that Miss D. Young, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Young, veterinary surgeon, of Birmingham, is 
anxious to dispose of some of the works in her 
father’s veterinary library, We give the list below, 
and ask those interested to communicate their offers 
for these works, in whole or in part, to Miss D. 
Young, 14 Augusta Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

‘* Pharmacopzedia Materia Medica,’’ V. Tuson, 5th 
Edition, 1895; ‘*‘ Horses Sound and Unsound, with the 
Law of Warranty,”’ J. Irvine Lupton, 1893; ‘S Anzesthesia 
and Narcosis of Animals and Birds,’’ F. Hobday, 1915; 


‘* Horosic Accidents and Diseases,’’ J. R. Cox, F.R.C.V.s.,° 


1892; ‘‘ Horse Mastership,’? Fred F. MacCabe, m.p., 1911; 
Banham’s ‘“ Posology; Veterinary Country Practice; 
‘** Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics,’’ Cresswell, 
1885; ‘* The Equine Hospital Prescriber,’’ Cresswell, 1898 ; 
‘** Veterinary Obstetrics,’? Flemming, 1877; ‘‘ Veterinary 
Medicines,’’ Finlay Dun, 9th Edition, 1895; ‘* Lessons on 
Horse Judging and the Summarising of Hunters,’’? William 
Fearnley, 1879; ‘*‘ The Racehorse in Training,’? Wm. Day, 
1885; ‘* Equine Medicine,’’ Wm. Robertson, F.R8.C.v.s., 
1883; ‘* Veterinary Medicines,’’ W. Williams, F.R.c.v.s., 
1897; ‘* Veterinary Medicines,’’ W. Williams, F.R.c.v-s., 
1879; ‘* Veterinary Surgery,’’ W. Williams, F.R.c.v.s., 
1882; ‘‘ Veterinary Surgery,’’ W. Williams, F.R.c.v.s., 
1893; ‘‘ Surgical Diseases of Dogs and Cats,’’ Hobday, 
2nd Edition, 1906, and Chauveau’s ‘* Comparative 
Anatomy,’’ Flemming, 1873, 
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Abstracts. 


| Examination and Judgment of the Horse with regard to 
its Usefulness and Capacity for Work. General Staff 
Veterinary Dr. KriiGer. Zeitschrift fiir Veterindrkunde, 
July, 1930. pp, 241-253. | 





The process is carried out in five stages :— 

1.—Examination of the horse at rest and in hand at 
the walk and trot on hard and soft ground. 

The animal must be judged as he is and not as he 
might be. An impression of his general build must be 
arrived at and is most important. He is then inspected 
from all four sides while moving on hard level ground with 
«a slack rein, and is classified as rider or driver. Every 
part of the body must be considered with regard to its 
measurements, condition, formation and angulation and to 
the matching of the various components. Data of the 
exterior of the horse are as follows :— 

(a) Proportions of the body.—The chief is that of body 
length to height. Generally, length should exceed height 
provided it is combined with a well-arched, deep chest, 
short loins and a long pelvis. Other relations are length 
of shoulder, trunk and pelvis. 

(>) Proportion of height.—Withers should be higher than 
croup. Depth of chest is also compared with length of leg. 

(c) Width.—Chest is compared. with croup, For speed 
the chest, provided it is deep, should be narrower than the 
pelvis. For draught a wide chest is needed. 

(d) Examination of the limbs and feet.—The animal is 
inspected from the front, back and sides. The fore-legs 
should slope slightly outwards and backwards. Relative 
proportions and inclinations of different bones must be 
considered. Ideal build is rare but a fault in one place is 
often compensated by a virtue in another. 

The general inspection must also include condition, 
alertness, sight, hearing, genital organs, the dock, scars, 
tendons, hoofs, shoes, musculature. Ageing presents 
difficulties in very many cases, General condition of the 
teeth, nostrils and windpipe should be noted. 

During observation of the horse while walking and 
trotting in hand on hard and soft ground attention must 
be paid to the fore and hind action, 

2.—Examination of the eyes and their appendages.— 
This has been described elsewhere, 

3.—Examination while riddén at the walk, trot, gallop 
and at a jump or driven at the walk and trot. This should 
take place in a quiet spot in order that the suitability for 
riding or driving, the character, temperament and tracta- 
bility may be gauged. 

4.—Re-examination at rest with special reference to the 
riding or driving test should now take place, followed by 
an examination of the lungs and heart. 

5.—Correlation of the discovered facts for judgment as 
to the suitability of the horse for the purpose in view. 

- rm. Hi. 
[Gas Gangrene Lesions in Dogs. Saxincer. D.T.W. 
No. 29. p. 452.] 








This article contains an account of the observation and 
treatment of six cases of gas gangrene lesions in dogs, 
recorded on account of the paucity of literature on this 
subject. The author is of the opinion that it is not an 
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uncommon condition in dogs and frequently occurs as a 
sequel to dog bites, since the teeth and saliva of these 
animals apparently harbour pathogenic anaerobic micro- 
organisms. In the cases noted the patients had sustained 
injuries from bites in the region of the neck, limbs or 
breast, and it is characteristic of these wounds that they 
scarcely bleed. After simple wound dressing gas gangrene 
lesions supervenetd within twelve hours. The symptoms 
were ; dirty brown discolouration of the wound and edges, 
emphysematons swelling of the neighbouring tissues with 
an offensive, sweet, rancid odour. Lacerated wounds 
would appear to be specially suitable for anzerobic growth, 
and in the author’s experience old and young dogs are 
equally liable. The absorption of toxins causes a profound 
effect upon the animal and recovery often occurs only after 
a lengthy illness. Since no material was submitted for 
bacteriological examination, the type of organism respon- 
sible for the trouble was not ascertained. It is suggested 
by the author that, reasoning a posteriori from the effect 
of polyvalent serum treatment, the following organisms 
may be concerned. B. histolyticus; B. nevyi; B. welchit; 
B. ademax maligni and B. chauvat. 

The writer states that the usual wound treatment—clip- 
ping the hair, removal of foreign bodies and tissue debris 
and disinfection with tincture of iodine—is insufficient to 
prevent the onset of gas gangrene. In cases of. lacerated 
wounds which do not bleed it may be advisable to excise 
the edges of the wound under local anesthesia and to 
widen the wound canal in order to assist disinfection. The 
most important part of treatment is irrigation of the injured 
tissue and the author has used the sulphur—sulphur dioxide 
method of Professor Klein, tut suggests that even better 
results might follow the use of a powerful oxidising agent 
such as hydrogen peroxide. Then 20 c.c. of gas gangrene 
immune serum is injected around the injury. Fifty to 
100 c.c. of this serum are necessary for the treatment of 
an active gas gangrene, and it is injected intramuscul:rly 
in 5-10 c.c. 


wound. 


amounts into the sound tissue around the 


| Epizootic Abortion of Swine in Denmark. Thomsen, .\. 
Rév. Gen. de Méd, Vét., No. 476. August 15th, 1931. 
p. 456. ] 
Although apparently common in U.S.A., this disease has 
hardly been noticed in Europe. In view of the fact that 
abortion is seldom noticed (possibly beca.se of the sows 


ae 


devouring the factuses), the author suggests that ‘* Traum’s 


Io ” ” 
aiease 


would be a better name, just as ‘* Bang disease 
is a better name for the corresponding irfecticn in cattle. 
It was first diagnosed in Denmark in 1929 and its existence 
in 150 herds has been confirmed. With the exception of a 
few cases, the whole epizootic has been traced to one or 
two herds. Infection occurs by ingestion and by the use 
of infected sows and boars. The bacillus has been isolat: d 
from various sexual organs of boars, especially the seminal 
vesicle, The inflammatory lesions in these organs are quite 
different in appearance from the necrotic lesions seen in 
bulls. 

Infected boars are unfertile as well as dangerous. The 
author gives instances illustrating the severe economic 


losses caused by the disease. He is of opinion that the 
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disease is newly arrived in Denmark and has nothing in 
common with bovine abortion, because :— 

(1) Although cows and swine are often housed together 
in Denmark, there have been no cases of cross-infection 
proved. 

(2) Porcine and bovine strains of B. abortus differ in 
oxygen requirements and susceptibility to certain dyes. 

(3) 5,600 samples of blood from sows and bvars killed 
in abattoirs have been examined and positive results have 
been obtained only in those animals coming from infected 
herds. 

Diagnosis.—(1) Films from infected placenta show large 
and small cells filled with bacteria. (2) Agglutination at a 
titre of 1 in 50 or higher. (3) Fixation of complement by 
0-1 c.c. or less of serum. Often a positive serological result 
is obtained only after a few days subsequent to abortion. 

Prevention.—Notification, bacteriological examination, 
isolation and sometimes slaughter of infected herds. Regula- 
tion of transport of breeding swine. By these methods 
the disease has been eradicated in some districts. 

C. Mc.G. 


Review. 


| Some Diseases of Rabbits. Bulletin No. 14. Ministry ol 
Agriculture. Printed and published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1931. Price 3d. net. | 
Twelve pages are devoted to some of the commoner 

diseases of the rabbit. This bulletin is intended for 

farmers, smallholders and others who keep rabbits for 
profit. The diseases dealt with are coccidiosis, tuberculosis, 
snuffles, influenza, strangles, Schmorl’s disease, ear canker, 


’ 
mange, ringworm, tapeworm cysts, vent disease, rickets, 


, 


constipation, diarrhoea, ** pot belly,’? wool balls, does killing 
young, fits, mammitis, swollen teats, hernizw, and 
entropium. 

The compiler probably has not made a scientific study 
of the maladies of the rabbit, otherwise he would not have 
shown such ignorance in his description of some of the 
diseases nor recommend some of the treatment for certain 
oi them, which is dangerous. For instance, on page 7, 
under mange, he recommends finely divided sulphur 1 part, 
iodine 1 part, oil of tar. 8 parts, olive oil 8 parts. Such 
a prescription is not only dangerous to rabbits but also 
t» other domestic animals. Under entropium the state- 
ment occurs as follows: ** Or again, the eyelids do not 
provide a_ sufficiently wide aperture for the eye, and an 
operation is necessary to extend this.’’ His description of 
entropium does not apply to that disease but to trichiasis. 

There are many errors of spelling and in describing 
some causes of parasitism. I thought that parasites infest 
and it was left to microbes and viruses to infect. 

H, G. 


Immunization against Sarcoma in Chickens. 

Drs. J. R. Meyer and J. Saborido (Journal of the 
A.M.A. “ Foreign Letters,’’ July 25th, 1931) reported 
success in conferring a preventive immunisation in chickens 
against the inoculation of a virulent specimen of sarcoma 
by means of injections prepared with the pulp of the tumor, 
dried in a vacuum and with a precipitate obtained by 
treating the liquids from tumors with concentrated ethylic 
aleohol.—N. Am. Vet. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report. 








Lancashire Division.* 


Demonstrations at Crewe. 





The Summer Meeting of this Division was held at 
Manley’s Auction Mart, Crewe, by kind permission of 
Messrs. Manley & Co., on Wednesday, July 22nd, 1931. 
The President, J. O. Powley, Esq., occupied the chair, 
and the following members and visitors were present: 
Messrs. J. Holroyd, G. H. Locke, A. W. Noel Pillers, 
KF. Hopkin, O. A. Ducksbury, T. Wilson, E. H. Curbishley, 
G. O. Davies, H. Burrow, J. E. Naylor, F. G. Edwards, 
W. Fowle, J. Norbury, J. J. Garside, H. S. Caldwell, 
J. H. Lomas, R. C. Locke, W. Tweed, C. F. Shawcross, 
W. Walker, Hy. Sumner, Junr., G. Mayall, A. Alexander, 
J. T. Taylor, W. Kendrick, J. Spruell, E. C. Webster, 
O. V. Gunning, G. J. Koberts, W. H. Steele Bodger, 
J. R. Stewart, C. A. Stewart, F. C. Heathcote, C. S. 
Hunting, E. A. Pearce, R. M. Lee and A. L. Bragg. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
Messrs. R. Hughes, J. K. Shaw, S. H. Gaiger, J. Urmson, 
H. H. Aldred, P. Manuel, J. Abson, W. G. Burndred, 
H. T. Matthews, T. Eaton Jones, and G. H. Livesey. 

As the minutes of the last general meeting had not been 
published it was decided to postpone their consideration 
until the next meeting. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of condolence to the 
relatives of the late Mr. ID. Adamson, M.r.c.v.s., Bolton, 


and of the late Mr. J. Hall, m.r.c.v.s., Ashton-under Lyne. 


This was seconded by Mr. CursisuLey and the members 
showed their consent in the usual way. 

A letter from Mr. G. H.+Livesey was read and it was 
agreed to accept his donation to the funds of the Division 
with thanks. 

Nominations for Membership.—Messrs. R. M. Lee, 
M-R.C.V-S., and A. L. Bragg, M.R.c.v.s., were nominated 
for membership. 

Kieciion of New 
M.R.C.V.S., and A. L. F. Mullen, M-R.c.v.s., D-V-S.M., 


Members.—Messrs. B. Brown, 





were elected members of this Division. 
Notice of Motion by Mr. H. T, Matthews.—The Presi- 
dent read a letter from Mr. Matthews and said that the 





Council had already begun to revise the Rules of the 


Division and proposed to invite suggestions (written or 


oral) at the next meeting. He ruled that this met the 
purpose of the motion. 

There being no other business, the members were invited 
to lunch at the Royal Hotel. Immediately afterwards the 
members and visitors returned to the Auction Mart wher: 
the following demonstrations were given :— 

Demonstrations, 

By Mr. T. Wilson: (1) The Intradermal Tuberculin 
Test ; (2) A case of lameness for diagnosis. 

By Mr. Hy. Sumner, Junr. : Caponising. 

By Mr. O. V. Gunning: (1) Spinal (Epidural) 
Anesthesia in the Bovine; (2) Intravenous Medication in 
Cattle, and (3) Removal of a Botriomycotic Tumour 
(Horse). 





* Received for publication on September 14th. 
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By Mr. H. S. Caldwell: (1) Avertin Anaesthesia ; 
(2) Abdominal Operation (small animals). 

By Mr. G. Mayall: Post-mortem Examination (fowl). 

By Mr. G. O. Davies on behalf of Professor S. H. 
Gaiger: Display of Pathological Specimens. 

Following are detailed reports of some of these demon- 
strations : 

Tut INTRADERMAL TUBERCULIN TEST. 
(Thomas Wilson, M.R.C.V.S.) 


Four cows were exhibited and the different types of 
reactions shown. Each cow was submitted to the double 
intradermal test on the right side of the neck, whilst cach 
was injected on the left side with sterile broth. 

No. 1 cow showed a typical positive reaction to the 
tuberculin, the swelling on the right side being diffuse, 
hot, and tender, whilst the swelling on the left side was 
small and pea-like. No heat or pain. 

No 2 cow showed a negative reaction, the swelling 
produced on the right side by the tuberculin being the 
same as that produced by the broth on the left side of the 
neck. Localised, hard and pea-like, 

No. 3 cow was one showing the diffuse swelling with 
an absence of heat or pain. This is the type of swelling 
which is sometimes put down as a doubtful reactor. The 
demonstrator did not consider it doubtful, but a definite 
positive reaction. Several of the members did not agree 
with this, but Mr. Wilson thought that the majority 
agreed with him that it was a positive reaction, especially 
when compared with the swelling produced by the broth 
on the left side of the neck, which was small and pea-like 
and practically nil. In any event it served the purpose 
very well of showing a swelling, produced by the tuberculin, 
upon which there could be a difference of opinion, 

No. 4 cow exhibited was also a non-reactor, but the 
chief point of interest about this case was the fact that 
the swelling produced on the left side by the broth was 
about 3 mm. larger than that produced on the right side 
by the tuberculin. There was also slight heat and pain in 
the swelling on the left side (broth), whilst the swelling 
produced on the right side by the tuberculin was small 
and pea-like, with no pain whatever. The swelling at 
each side was definitely localised and a negative reaction. 

° 





The measurements were: 








Initial. is8th hour, 72nd hour. Results. 
mm. mm, mm, 
1... 65 ~ 20 diffuse, hot and tender 28 ae 
2. 6-5 9 as ae a 2°. 10°65 
3 6 11 sake seh - ... 15 diffuse + 
i 6 2°. bee = mee can 9 


.pIDURAL ANA:STHESIA, 
(O. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S.) 


The method of spinal or epidural anzesthesia demon- 
strated was first introduced by Dr. Benesch, of Vienna, 
and consists of injecting a suitable local anzsthetic into 
the spinal canal just posterior to where the spinal cord 


ends. 
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The injection was made between the last sacral and 
the first coceygeal vertebra, but it can also be made 
between the first two coceygeal vertebra (a specimen of 
vertebrae was passed round to show the exact site and 
the anatomical relationship of the parts concerned), — In 
the living animal the site can easily be detected on the 
superior median line by just moving the tail upwards and 
downwards: a soft depression will be seen at the point 
where the sacrum ends and the tail begins. 

The needle used was one specially supplied for the pur- 
pose by Messrs. Arnold, and was inserted at an angle 
of 60°. If the needle is properly in position there should 
be practically no resistance when injecting the anzesthetic. 
The anaesthetic used for the demonstration was Procaine 
(Abbot), but as the cow used for the demonstration had 
to return almost immediately, a full dose was not given. 

Procaine was one of the original anesthetics recom- 
mended and the demonstrator had found it satisfactory 
and inexpensive, but there were no doubt many other 
reliable local anzesthetics which would be equally suitable. 
When the operation was first given prominence, he was 
indebted to Dr. N. S. Mayo, of the Abbot Laboratories, 
Chicago, for much useful information on the subject and 
details of the technique. The solution recommended by 
Dr. Mayo was a } of a 1 per cent. solution of Procaine 
(one three grain tablet dissolved in one ounce (30. c.c.) 
sterile distilled water makes approximately the strength 
of solution desired). 

It was necessary carefully to gauge the dose, because 
if it was necessary to keep the animal on its feet an over- 
dose might defeat the object. It was difficult to lay down 
hard and fast rules for dosage, but if the animal was 
to be kept standing not more than 18 to 20 c.c. of the 
solution referred to should be injected. If the animal was 
down, 30 or even 40 c.c, could be given with safety. He 
(the demonstrator) found that animals quickly recovered 
from a full dose of the injection, but it was important 
that an animal showing unsteadiness as the result of an 
injection should be carefully watched to prevent her injur- 
ing herself by falling. 

Mr. Gunning said that he was sure spinal anaesthesia 
had a definite value in veterinary practice. It was of 
value in cases of eversion of the uterus, especially where 
the animal was unable to rise and where there was no 
convenience for slinging; also in certain calving cases, 
as in breech presentation, when it was impossible to turn 
the hocks through extreme straining. It was also of the 
greatest value when examining for sterility and in certain 
operations in that connection. 


INTRAVENOUS MEDICATION. 
(O. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S.) 

The demonstrator remarked that medicines could be 
injected into the blood stream by a syringe by pumping 
(i.€., enema syringe) or by gravitation. For injecting small 
quantities a syringe was ideal, but for a larger quantity of 
fluid he thought the gravitation method by far the safest, 
and that was the method he used and proposed to demon- 


strate. 
The jugular vein was the site selected .for the injection. 
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He said that in his experience the work of inserting the 
needle was greatly facilitated by having the vein as taut 
as possible. Unlike simply drawing a sample of blood, 
it was necessary for the needle to be securely in the vein 
and to stay there during any movements on the part of 
the animal. He therefore used a special harness. This 
consisted of a neck-strap with a wooden block attached, 
which fitted into the jugular furrow and when tight fully 
distended the vein. <A girth strap was also connected to 
the neck strap to prevent the block from slipping up the 
neck. The neck strap was also further fitted with a quick 
release so that immediately the blood was found to be 
freely flowing through the needle the pressure could be 
quickly removed, thus allowing the solution to be injected 
to gravitate in. The apparatus used for the injection was 
of similar pattern to that originated by Messrs. 
McFarlane and Mitchell for intravenous injection in the 
horse and demonstrated by them at Ayr. It had the 
advantage of a wide-bore needle; this was attached to a 
rubber tube which was further attached to a_ piece 
of lead tubing which would easily bend and be made 
to fit any sized bottle. Since using this wide-bore needle 
he had not had nearly the same difficulty with clogging 
and it made the technique much more simple. 

He preferred to cut through the skin with a knife, then 
plunge the needle directly into the vein. After inserting 
the needle one must ensure a free flow of blood by holding 
the lead tubing and bottle filled with solution for injection 
below the needle level, then raise both as high as practi- 
cable and the fiuid would gradually gravitate in. 

He did not think that, at the present moment, intra- 
venous medication had the practical value that epidural 
anzesthesia had. At one time they had hoped that intra- 
venous medication would be a specific way of treating 
Johne’s disease. Unfortunately, most drugs recommended 
for intravenous medication, such as formalin, choral and 
forms of calcium, were highly irritant, but with efficient 
technique he doubted if there was the danger from slough- 
ing that many were led to believe. In these days ol 
rapid change one never knew how soon intravenous medica- 
tion might become a popular means of treatment, and it 
was as well to be cognizant with the technique. In con- 
conclusion, it was really unnecessary to add that inject- 
ing any substance directly into the blood stream should not 
be undertaken lightly; strict antiseptic care and precau- 
tions should be taken. He had omitted to say that in 
making the injection he preferred (if possible) not to nose 
the animal: the less you had to control your animal, the 
more easy would the injection become. 


OPERATION ON SHIRE GELDING. 
(O. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S.) 

The animal presented for operation was a Shire gelding 
with a large fibrous tumour deeply situated in the region 
of the axilla. The animal was cast and chloroformed and 
ihe tumour removed. 

In order to avoid large vessels this was carried out as 
far as possible by blunt dissection, and when all but the 
deeper parts were severed an ecraseur was fixed and the 
removal completed with this instrument. The wound was 
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then cleansed and packed with gauze and _ stitched. 

The tumour was examined histologically by Mr. G. O. 
Davies, M.vV.sc., who reported that it proved to be 
botriomycotic and that histologically it was more or less 
purely fibrous, with here and there a few small abscesses. 

The operator was greatly indebted to Mr. Greenway, 
M.R.C.V.S., Who kept the animal under complete anzsthesia 


throughout the operation. 


POST-MORTEM ON A Fowl. 
(G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S.) 


The demonstrator gave a_ characteristic account of 
making a post-mortem on a fowl and emphasised the 
following points :— 

1.—Examine the fowl externally for injuries er abnor- 
malities. 

2.—Take hold of the fowl with a leg in each hand and 
pull them from the body. <A full-fleshed fowl tears over 
the breast, a lean one where the leg joins the body. 

3.—Disarticulate the hip joints and lay the fowl on 
the table on its back, where it rests flat. 

4.—Tear the skin away as far up as possible, leaving 
the abdomen, thorax, and part of the neck exposed. 

5.—Cut through the ribs on each side and, after cutting 
through the muscles at the anterior end of the sternum, 
turn the breast bone back. 

6.—Sever the cesophagus anterior to the proventriculus ; 
pick up the gizzard with the left hand and, releasing the 
guts from the omentum, lay open the guts. 

7.—Examine the liver, gall bladder, spleen, pancreas, 
cece, lungs, heart, gizzard and proventriculus, 

8.—Elevate the hind end of the fowl and examine the 
kidneys and reproductive organs. 

9.—Cut through the corners of the mouth and the bones 
of the lower jaw to see the tongue, larynx and pharynx, 
and incise the cesophagus and windpipe as far as desired 
and open the crop. 

It is important to remember that the organisms of fowl 
typhus, fowl cholera, and Spirochztes can be detected by 
the microscope in blood smears. Coccidia can also be 


revealed in smears from the intestines. 


AVERTIN ANZESTHESIA, 
(HZ. S. Caldwell, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.) 


A young grey male kitten, 3} Ibs. weight, in good 
health, not previously prepared for rectal injection, was 
first given 0-3 c.c. fluid Avertin in 35 water. This small 
dose was given as it was desired to demonstrate a 
moderate degree of narcosis. In a few minutes the kitten 
was able to crawl about in a dazed manner (when a cat 
s given a moderate dose of Avertin, and left undisturbed, 


t will as a rule sleep for many hours). 


A second dose of the same amount as the first was 
injected, but a small quantity of the solution escaped 
through the anus. In a few minutes the kitten was deeply 
anzesthetised, and remained so for three or four hours. 


Late the same night he was able to open his eyelids and 


moye his head slightly, when handled, The following 
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morning he was able to lap a small quantity of milk, but 
showed inco-ordination of movement. Towards evening 
all trace of narcosis had disappeared. 

The total dose given (0-6 c.c.) was very large for the 
subject, but, in the demonstrator’s experience, young 
kittens tolerate more Avertin per pound than adult cats, 
and recover more quickly from its effects. 

Mr. Caldwell desired to acknowledge the facet that he 
had always used Professor Wright's table of dosage (as 
published in the Veterinary Record of June 14th, 1930), 
with excellent results. He’ added that, with experience, 
the doses could be varied slightly where light narcosis 
or deep anesthesia was desired. Where extreme care 
was called for, a dose might be prepared and a proportion 
of the solution injected, and, if the necessary degree of 
anesthesia was not reached in five minutes, a further 
small quantity might be given. It was, of course, necessary 
to keep the solution at 95-1049 FF. He stood the bottles 
of solution in water in a large-size steriliser with only 
one of the three spirit burners alight, and found that the 


water kept within the required limits of temperature. 


AN ABDOMINAL OPERATION, 
(H. S. Caldwell, M.R.C.V.S.) 


A black mongrel bitch, probably about ten months old, 
weighing just over 17 Ibs. and in rather poor condition, 
was given 5:4 c.c. Avertin in 63 ozs. water. This, said 
the demonstrator, was the dose for a 20 Ib. dog, according 
to Professor Wright’s table, but the subject was young 
and deep anzsthesia was required for speying, 

In five minutes the bitch was completely anzesthetised, 
the breathing regular but scarcely visible, as is the rule 
in Avertin anaesthesia. 

The bitch was laid on her side and the hind legs drawn 
far back. A small incision was made, high up in the 
flank, with a sharp-pointed scalpel thrust through the 
abdominal wall, and the wound extended with one stroke. 
The nearest uterine cornu was picked out and held by 
artery forceps, the ovary was drawn up into the wound 
and removed by passing curved scissors above it and 
cutting through the ovarian ligaments and vessels. The 
cornu was now pulled the other way until the body of the 
uterus could be seized by artery forceps, and severed with 
scissors. The other cornu and ovary were drawn out and 
removed as the first. Neither peritoneum nor muscles 
were sutured, but three silk sutures were used to close 
the skin wound. : 

The bitch was running about two hours later, in a 
somewhat intoxicated manner, and all traces of narcosis 
were gone by the following morning. 

Recovery from the operation was rapid, although the 
bitch bit out the sutures three days afterwards, and the 
wound healed by granulation. 

** This,’’ said Mr. Caldwell, ‘‘ is a very rapid method ; 
there is usually slight hamorrhage during the operation, 
as no ligatures are used. It is recommended only for 
bitches which have not been in heat, and it has given 
better results, in my cases, than the classical operation, 
after which I have often experienced trouble due to non- 


absorption of catgut ligatures or sutures. It is unnecessary 
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in young bitches and cats to suture peritoneum and 
muscles, when the incision is small, as the thigh, on 


returning to its normal position, overlaps the site.’’ 


PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS OF INTEREST. 
(Gwilym O, M.V.Sc., M.R.C.VS., Dept. of 
Velerinary Pathology, University of Liverpool), 


Davies, 


The demonstrator commented upon these exhibits as 
follows :- 

CONGENITAL PARENCHYMATOUS 
(No. 137).—This condition is not infrequently met with 
in dogs, and the particular specimen which I have here 
is of interest inasmuch as several puppies from the same 
litter died, each of them presenting hyperplastic changes 
in the thyroid gland. You will observe that the gland 


GOITRE IN” A. Puppy. 


is uniformly enlarged, showing marked congestion of the 
surface vessels. The heart was also enlarged and occupied 
almost the whole of the thoracic cavity, the lungs being 
hidden from view. The liver, spleen and lymphatic tissues 
were congested and fluid was present in the pleural, peri- 
cardial and peritoneal cavities. Microscopical examina- 
tion of the tissue revealed an increase of the glandular 
tissue of the thyroid with complete absence of any colloid 
material. There appears to be a very close relationship 
between this case and cases of hyperthyroidism without 
exophthalmos which occur in early adult life in the human 
subject. 

FOWL-POX (EPITHELIOMA CONTAGIOSUM). (No. 161).— 
This specimen shows typical fowl-pox lesions on the comb, 
and if you examine the mouth you will see masses of 
cheesy exudate which are a feature of mouth infection. 
Fowl-pox is due to a filterable virus and lesions may be 
present on any part of the skin free from feathers. It 
must be remembered that lesions may sometimes be confined 
to the mouth, there being no comb or oculo-nasal lesions ; 
on the other hand, the reverse may apply. Thanks to 
Doyle, we have now a very effective means of immunising 
against this condition; the method involves the use of 
pigeon-pox vaccine. 

TUBERCULOSIS OF THE VERTEBRA OF A Pic. (No. 209). 
Although this is a familiar condition to veterinarians 
employed in meat inspection, it is probable that many 
practitioners have not had the opportunity of seeing for 
themselves the type of lesion which characterises tuberculous 
infection of the vertebrae in a pig. Furthermore, they 
will not have been able to appreciate the effects which 
such a lesion may produce. You will observe that the 
lesion has considerably reduced the lumen of the spinal 
canal. Pressure on the cord gives rise to myelitis, and 
the result is that nerves passing along the tracts in the 
neighbourhood of the lesion, undergo Wallerian degenera- 
tion and paralysis results. It is very probable that many 
cases of paraplegia in pigs are due to tuberculosis of the 
spinal vertebra. 

HYPERTROPHY OF THE 
(No. 135).—A median section has been made through the 
prostate, bladder and kidney and this demonstrates in an 
interesting way the chain of pathological changes which 
may follow any condition causing stenosis of the urethra. 
In this case stenosis has been caused by hypertrophy of the 
The resistance offered to the passage of 


PROSTATE GLAND IN A. Doc. 


prostate gland. 
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urine has resulted in marked hypertrophy of the muscular 
wall of the bladder. Passing forward there is slight 
dilatation of the ureter (not so obvious in the preserved 
specimen) and there are numerous small calculi present 
in the pelvis of the kidney. 

Coccipiosis OF THE CA:CA OF 8-WEEK-OLD 
(No. 231).—I have included this amongst my _ collection 
of specimens, as coccidiosis is a very freauent cause of 


Cuicks. 


serious losses in poultry in this part of the country. All 
ages are susceptible, but the disease is usually more serious 
in chicks, Lesions may be found in any part of the 
intestine, the most frequent site being the czca. This 
specimen illustrates the typical cacal lesions. The cxca 
ure impacted and irregularly distended with blood-stained 
cheesy contents, the hzmorrhagic nature of the lesions 
being obvious without opening the bowel. The lining 
of the czca is rough, and here and there small ulcers 
In places the lining membrane may be 
Diagnosis is made on finding 


may be visible. 
completely desquamated. 
numerous oGcysts on microscopical examination of the 
bowel contents. 

ACTINOMYCOTIC GRANULOMA ILLUSTRATING THE PROBABLE 
AVENUE OF INFECTION.—To those of you who are interested 
in the subject of actinomycosis, this specimen may be of 
interest, as it illustrates very clearly how infection may 
take place. First of all I must remind you that it is 
now recognised by authorities on this subject, that the 
causal agent of true actinomycosis does not lead a 
saprophytic existence outside the body and that the disease 
in this country is not conveyed by infected grain. The 
Actinomyces bovis is probably a normal inhabitant of the 
mouth. Infection takes place through injuries of the 
buccal mucous membrane, or during periods of dentition. 

This is a tooth which I extracted from the inferior 
maxilla of an ox with “ lumpy jaw.’’ The jaw was con- 
siderably swollen and the normal tissue of the medullary 
cavity was replaced by granulation tissue containing sup- 
purating centres, These lvsions, extensive as they were, 
all communicated with the lesion which is attached to 
this tooth. 
the tooth is normal, but that near to it, on the gum, 
there is an ulcer which communicates with the lesion. 
1 think it very probable that in this case infection took 


If you examine it closely you will see that 


place at the site of this ulcer. 


VoreE OF THANKS. 
Mr. PILLERs proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Wilson 
for his work in preparing all the local details, and to 
Messrs. Gunning, Sumner, Caldwell, Mayall and Davies 
for their kindness in giving the members that great series 
of demonstrations. Mr. STEELE BoDGER, in seconding, 
expressed the thanks of the visitors for the very interesting 


Manley for the use of their premises, to Mr. T. 


meeting. 

Mr. O. V. GuNNING replied for the demonstrators. 

Mr. CurpIisHLEy, who acted for the President during 
the latter part of the afternoon, expressed the thanks of 
the Association to Mr. Pillers for his efforts in organising 
the gathering. This closed what was generally considered 
a very interesting meeting. 

J. Spruett, Hon, Secretary. 
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The British Association. 


We reproduce below summaries from The Times of two 
discussions of especial interest to our readers which took 
place at last week’s meetings of the British Association for 


the Advancement of Scienc 


Mystery of Viruses. 
ANALOGY WITH LIFE, 

Dr. H. H. Date, F.R-s., President of the Section of 
Physiology, made his address from the chair the intro- 
duction to a discussion on the biological nature of viruses 
which will pass through a filter and are now known or 
suspected to be the active cause of many “tliseases. 

These, he said, are a group of agents the existence of 
which would certainly be unknown to us but for the changes 
produced by their presence in the bodies of higher animals 
and plants. They seem to have one property at least of 
living organisms in being. capable, under appropriate con- 
ditions, of indefinite reproduction. We know nothing of 
their intrinsic metabolism; it has even been asserted that 
they have none. Few of them have yet been rendered 
visible by the microscope ; it is, indeed, a question for our 
discussion whether any of them have yet been seen or 
photographed. It is a question again for discussion 
whether any of them, or all of them, consist of organised 
living units, cells of a size near to or beyond the lowest 
limits of microscopic visibility, or whether, as some hold, 
they are unorganised toxic or infective principles, which 
we can regard as living in a sense analogous to that in 
which we speak of a living enzyme, with the important 
addition that they can multiply themselves indefinitely. 
Some, however, would attribute this, not to actual self- 
multiplication, but to a coercion of the infected cells to 
reproduce the very agent of their own infection. 


PLANT OR ANIMAL. 


Since nothing is known of their structure or their 
metabolism, these so-called vjruses cannot yet be claimed 
as belonging either to the kingdom of animals or to that 
of plants. Our colleagues the botanists claim an interest 
in them, indeed; but only becausé agents having the 
characters attributed to viruses cause a large number of 
diseases in the higher plants, acquiring thereby an added 
scientific interest and serious economic importance, So far 
as I am aware, there is no similar claim for the study of 
the viruses infecting animals and man to be regarded as 
belonging to zoology. 

After discussing the evidence for their existence, nature, 
and characters, he concluded as follows :—For the study 
of infection, the past century, and the latter half of it 
especially, has been the epoch of the visible bacteria, 

The new century seems likely to give us an epoch of 
not less important discovery concerning the viruses. The 
methods for their study are now taking shape, and what 
seemed to be immovable difficulties are beginning to yield 
to patience and ingenuity. Perhaps a new Pasteur will 
arise to reconcile the still scattered and conflicting indica- 
tions in an order yet unseen. Perhaps the advance may 
continue, as it seems at present, to be along a wide front, 
common to many workers in many countries. In any case 
I think we may now feel some confidence that advance will 
continue, 


New Principles of Breeding. 


THe FEEDING oF Pics. 








The application of science to animal production was 
discussed in the Agricultural Section. 

Professor J. A. S. Warson, of Oxford, dealt with the 
application of the empirical method to breeding. He 
showed that domesticated animals tended at first to 
deteriorate and that probably the earliest method of im- 
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provement was to make a fresh infusion of wild blood. 
Then followed an era of simple individual selection. 

The study of pedigree began in this country in con- 
nection with the thoroughbred horse and gradually spread 
to other classes of stock, The chief new principle intro- 
duced by Bakewell was that of testing sires, or what was 
now called genotypic selection. Bakewell also started a 
controversy on in-breeding and out-breeding, which had 
continued until the present time, A hundred and fifty years 
ol experience of the results of wide and narrow breeding 
had led to the formulation of no real guiding principles. 
The empirical method of improvement by means of indi- 
vidual selection, the study of genealogy and the use of 
genotypic methods was still in most cases meeting with 
some measure of success, even where breeding had had a 
constant aim for 10 or 20 animal generations, It was a 
universal experience, however, that progress became pro- 
gressively slower as the process went on, and ultimately 
the amount of improvement must become negligible. 

Professor F, A, Ik. Crew, speaking of the application of 
genetics, said that selection in the hands of the breeder 
had changed the breeds out of all recognition, in a rela- 
tively small number of generations, in respect of conforma- 
tion and the production of animal commodities. On_ the 
other hand, the same measure of selection had been 
unsuccessful when applied to the case of a single factor 
difference, such as red coat colour in a black breed. The 
difference in effectiveness of selection would seem to be due 
to the fact that in the case of those qualities for which 
selection had been made, and in the instances in which 
it had been most successful, dominance was relatively un- 
common, Recent developments in knowledge of the physio- 
logical factors affecting the processes of growth and of 
differentiation, and the sex and reproductive life of the 
individual, made it probable that the genetical methods 
used for securing improvement would give place to others 
which involved the administration of hormones or of 
physiologically equivalent synthetic chemical substances. 

Lactation WITHOUT SIREs. 

Already the time of attainment of sexual maturity was 
more easily controlled by means of anterior pituitary than 
by selective breeding. The sire was no longer essential in 
lactation, and the problem of the scrub bull might thus be 
solved. 

Dr. C. CROWTHER, in a paper on ‘ Nutrition and the 
Pig,’’ said that the growing insistence of the consumer 
on smaller and leaner cuts of meat had in the case of the 
pig rendered virtually impossible the older methods of pig- 
raising, in which the pig was cheaply but slowly grown 
to maturity and then subjected to an intensive fattening 
process. To secure the class of pig now mainly in demand 
for meat purposes, growth and fattening must proceed 
simultaneously, the animal being marketed long before it 
had attained maximum growth. Fat production might be 
regarded as relatively simple*to control, and research, 
therefore, had tended to concentrate mainly on the problem 
of securing quick growth. Attention had been directed in 
particular to the questions of protein requirements at 
various stages of growth and of the extent to which mineral 
and vitamin deficiencies were likely to assume _ practical 
importance. . 

Recent British and Scandinavian work was substantially 
in agreement in indicating as adequate a rather lower level 
of protein requirements than had hitherto been postulated. 
The only mineral deficiencies that commonly needed to be 
provided for were those of calcium and chlorine, The net 
economic result of the pig-feeding research of recent years 
had been a sensible reduction in costs of production. 





Woods and Chesney apparently demonstrated that equine 
periodic ophthalmia is caused by a filtrable virus. A filtrate 
from the humors of the eye of affected horses produced the 
same clinical and pathological picture observed in actual 
cases of periodic ophthalmia. The injection of the filtrate 
produced a condition in rabbits that was similar to equine 
periodic ophthalmia and after passage of the filtrate through 
six generations of rabbits it produced typical periodic 
ophthalmia in horses.—Exp. Sta. Rec, 
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Ne quid falst dicere audeat, ne quid veri non anudeat. 
—Cicero. 


The legal responsibility of the practitioner, medical or 
veterinary, is a painful subject, and a very perplexing 
one in some of its bearings. It cannot be denied that 
there is, to all intents and purposes, a legal binding contract 
between the veterinary surgeon and his employer. The 
surgeon offers for sale his skill and attention at a certain 
price, and if the other binds himself by the act of employ- 
ment to give that price, he has a right to claim the 
valuable commodity for which he bargained. 

The veterinary surgeon, by proclaiming himself a mem- 
ber of the profession, asserts that he has the general and 
ordinary knowledge of that profession. It is on the faith 
of that implied assertion that he is employed; it is that 
assertion which induces confidence in his employer and 
the public; and if he were not compelled to exercise that 
knowledge, there would be an end to all confidence in 
such transactions. ‘The living of the surgeon depends 
on the existence of this confidence, and so does the property 
of the public on the manner in which that confidence is 
respected. Therefore it must be true, as a simple pro- 
position, that ** every veterinary surgeon is liable to make 
compensation in pecuniary damages to any person who 
may entrust him with a patient, for any injury that may 
arise, either through his want-of skill or want of attention.”’ 

It may, however, admit of doubt, how far the low and 
ignorant pretender may be liable. Now that there are 
spreading through the country a class of men who have 
prepared themselves for the practice of their profession 
by a regular and expensive course of study, it may be 
doubted whether the untaught cowleech or blacksmith 
is liable to action; for common sense might have told the 
employer that he did not and could not possess the requisite 
skill. Sadi relates in his Gulistan, and Puffendorf cites 
it with approbation, that a man who had a disorder in 
his eyes called on a farrier for a remedy, and he applied 
to them a medicine commonly used for his patients. The 
man lost his sight, and brought an action for damages; 
but the judge said “ no action lies, for if the complainant 
had not himself been an ass he would not have employed 
a farrier.’ So, as few but asses will, ere long, employ 
those who have neither the opportunity nor the desire 
to obtain a competent knowledge of the principles of the 
veterinary profession, there will be no redress for him 
who has not been deluded by any one but himself. The 
noisy pretensions of these ignoramuses will not be sufficient 
ground of action, for he must have been sadly carelgss or 
inconsiderate who gave the slightest credence to them. 

The professed veterinary surgeon, however, stands pledged 
to display skill and attention in the practice of his calling. 
Yet this requires explanation. There is no necessity that 
he should possess, or show that he possesses, any extra- 
ordinary degree of medical talent. It is not necessary 
that he should be free from error in his opinion of disease, 
or his practice on it. He may even mistake tetanus, in 
its early stage, for an injury of the back: all that is 
required is a general and ordinary knowledge of the 
profession to which he states himself to belong. Nor does 
the ‘‘ want of attention ’’’ (another supposed ground of 
action) imply that he is always to be careful over one 
patient to the exclusion of others—or that he should be 
always in attention, to the sacrifice of his personal con- 
venience and rest—or that he should have been aware of 
changes that unexpectedly happened while he was away, 
and which required immediate assistance or change of 
treatment. The attention demanded is that only which 
any man of ordinary industry might be expected to show. 

The law of responsibility is, on the whole, that which 
no honest and tolerably competent practitioner will have 
to dread. He who cannot exhibit disgraceful ignorance, 
and who will not show unfeeling negligence, has no cause 


to fear. The good sense of the jury will, likewise, always 
lean towards the fair and honourable practitioner; nor 
need we fear that the peculiar disadvantages under which 
we labour will be forgotten. 

The veterinary surgeon, however, has not the chance 
of the human practitioner. His patients are dumb. They 
cannot tell the seat, or the degree, or the kind of pain. 
He has to find out all these things for himself by a closeness 
of observation, compared with which the anxious enquiries 
and reasonings of the human surgeon are the triflings 
of a child. Beside this, a thousand times more exposed 
to error than the human practitioner, every mistake is 
detected by close pest-mortem examination. The grave 
covers not his blunders. If these are disadvantages, and 
often sad annoyances, they are, likewise, stimuli to dili- 
gence and care; and they are more than this—the painful 
feeling accompanying them once being subdued, there re- 
sults a buoyancy of mind, an indifference almost stoical, 
no, not to the sufferings of the patient or the interests 
of the employer, but to the hasty decision and unjust 
censure of the owner of the animal or the public. 

Some have spoken of the recklessness of the lower 
classes of practitioners among us—now and then disgrace- 
fully expressed—the abuse of that independence of spirit, 
that elastic resistance of mind, which the circumstances in 
which we are placed naturally beget. It is, however, only 
an abuse of a proper feeling: he who is careless of con- 
sequences, as they regard either his patient or his employer, 
is a disgrace to us; but he who shows a timid subserviency 
to the prejudices or the censures of his employers, is an 
enemy to himself and to us. We must re-act against the 
power that is pressing upon us, or we shall never gain 
our proper rank in society or in public estimation; but, 
on the contrary, encourage oppression, and materially suffer 
in reputation and in pocket, when we little deserve it. 

Let us suppose a few cases. After a severe blister our 
assistant may have neglected the cradle, and the animal 
has blemished and maimed himself for life: we may have 
sent a strong and somewhat caustic drink, and our appren- 
tice, playing all manner of monkey tricks, has poured a 
portion of it into the trachea and destroyed the horse. 
Engaged in one direction, our assistant may have been 
despatched another way; but he became intoxicated on 
the road, and reached not the place of his destination, 
and the animal died for lack of assistance. These are 
awkward circumstances, under which it may be prudent 
to make the best of a bad matter, and hush the affair 
up as quickly as possible. But in the fair treatment of 
disease, he who submits to be amerced, or cowers under 
the threat of legal proceedings, even although he may 
seem to have done what the best human practitioner, with 
more numerous and better guides, often does—although 
he may have mistaken the nature of the disease, and 
pursued a course of treatment which the result did not 
bear out—does injustice to himself and his brethren. He 
has thrown himself into the case; he has exerted not merely 
ordinary care, but all the anxious attention of which he 
was capable, and although he has failed here, he has 
many another case of successful treatment to adduce, and 
some years, perchance, of well-deserved reputation. He 
is neither legally nor morally responsible. He has exhi- 
bited that general knowledge of his profession which 
offered a reasonable guarantee for the health of a valuable 
animal being confided to his care; and one error, and even 
many more than one error in opinion as to the disease 
or the mode of treatment adopted, will make no difference 
in the business. He may, he will feel keenly enough the 
loss of the animal and the disappointment of the proprietor ; 
but if he did give due, and constant, and anxious attention 
to the case, he will have a straightforward and an honest 
story to tell, which will not be quite unsatisfactory to his 
employer or the public; and if he yields to intimidation, 
and suffers himself to be imposed upon, we say again, he 
does injustice to himself and his brethren. 

We will venture even farther than this: we will suppose 
that, with a general knowledge of his profession, he has 
somehow or other betrayed a total want of professional 
skill and knowledge in the treatment of some particular 
case, or the performance of some particular operation. We 
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tell him unhesitatingly that he is not here legally responsi- 
ble; that the law does not require extreme skill in every 
minute division of practice. It does not require that which 
was never found. All have their points of excellence, and 
all are sometimes sad blunderers. The law is _ satisfied 
with that general knowledge which shall be a reasonable 
xuarantee for confidence. He is not here legally responsible, 
and he may set his angry accuser or employer at defiance. 
How far he is morally responsible, is a question for his own 
conscience to decide ; many a circumstance must be weighed 
to come to a determination here, and the honourable prvc- 
titioner will not be found wanting. 

This question of responsibility is a very interesting one. 
We should be glad on this, as on several other topics 


at which we have lately glanced, to elicit the opinion of 


some of our able correspondents. We have those in our 
mind’s eye who could throw a good deal of light upon it, 
and who, always actuated by honourable feeling, would 
place it in the proper point of view. te 


Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items gf professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


Oct. 12th.—N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee 
Meeting at 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

Oct. 15th.—Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Taunton. 

Oct. 16th.—-Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Cardiff. 

Nov. 5th.——Central Division, N.V.M_ A, Dinner- 
Dance at the Hotel Russell. 


- ee 


R.A.V.C. Officer’s Death on Liner. 


We regret to record that Major M. P. Walsh, of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, was taken seriously. ill on 
board a liner going to India. He was taken off the ship 
and taken to the military hospital at Gibraltar, where he 
died (says the Central News). 

Major Walsh was gazetted Deputy Assistant Director 
of Veterinary Services in the Madras district in February, 
1929. He had previously served at Bangalore and had 
spent many years with the R.A.V.C, in India. 

The deceased officer graduated at Dublin in December, 
1906. 


. 


Personal. 

Major G. W. Sturgess has retired from) the post ol 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Ceylon, after 36 years’ 
Government service, and is succeeded by Mr. M. Crawford. 

Major Sturgess asks us to state that his address from 
now until March Ist next will be c/o Major Wynter, 
Turbo Valley, Kenya Colony, and thereafter Thurnby, nr. 
Leicester. 





Mr. M. Crawford, M.R.c.ves., has been promoted from 
Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon to Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, Ceylon, 


Mr. 'L. B. A. Grace, M.R.C.V.S., DeV.S.Me, has been 
appointed Veterinary Education Officer to the Derbyshire 
Education Committee, and will shortly be taking up his 
duties. 
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Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


Major W. S. Stevens, having attained the age limit, 
retires and retains his rank, with permission to wear the 
prescribed uniform (October 3rd), 


Captain G. W. Sturgess, M.R.c.v.s., late Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, Ceylon, has been granted the rank 
of Major on his retirement as Veterinary Officer, Ceylon 
Defence Force. 


Royal Veterinary College Appeal. 


Members of the profession will be pleased to read that 
the efforts which were made by a number of the citizens 
of Norwich, headed by Miss Rogers and Mr. Herbert 
Buckingham, M.R.c.V.S., have resulted in the addition of 
more than £150 to the above Fund, It was a happy 
coincidence that the date of the Flag Day (which had 
been unavoidably postponed from September last) happened 
to fall on the date which Lord Beaverbrook had selected 
upon which to address the Norfolk Farmers’ Association. 





Colonial Agriculture. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has appointed 
Sir Robert Hamilton, M.v., Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
ol State for the Colonies, to succeed Dr. Drummond Shiels, 
M.Ce, MePo, as chairman of the Colonial Advisory Council 
of Agriculture and Animal Health. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

In the House of Commons on Monday last Sir J. 
Gilmour, Minister of Agriculture, in reply to a question 
by Brigadier-General Brown (Newbury, U.), said :— 
Twenty-three cases of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
confirmed in Great Britain since August Ist last, of which 
seven have occurred since September Ist. The most recent 
outbreal was confirmed yesterday at Grafham, Hunting- 
donshire. Infected area restrictions are at present in force 
in three districts—namely, within areas of 15 miles’ radius 
of Grafham, Huntingdonshire, and of Walsall, Staffs, and 
an area covering five miles’ radius of two infected places 
ins adjacent: parishes in) Pembrokeshire and) Carmarthen- 
shire. Since August Ist last, 375 cattle, 631 sheep, 514 
pigs, and one goat have been treated with foot-and-mouth 
disease serum, The disease appeared in only one instance 
among treated stock in this period—-namely, on August 
30th, when five cattle went down out of a number of 
animals which had been inoculated with serum 13° days 
previously, 

? 
HEAvy FINE FOR NOT REPORTING. 

Frank Northcott, licensed victualler, of Renhold, was 
fined £20 and ordered to pay £5 costs at Bedford Division 
Petty Sessions recently for failing to report that he had 
an animal suffering from foot-and-mouth disease on his 
premises on August 4th. 

Mr. L. P. New, Deputy Clerk of the Peace for the 


‘county, prosecuted, and Mr. R. H. Barrett, solicitor, of 


Bedford, defended. 

Mr. John Small, a veterinary inspector of the Board 
of Agriculture, said that when he visited the premises on 
August 4th Northcott told him there was no lameness or 
lack of appetite among his animals, but on examination 
of two cows he found evidence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in both. 

Mr. Geoffrey T. Matthews, inspector of the Ministry 
for the Eastern Area, said that when he examined one pair 
of cow’s feet on the following day there was evidence 
that the disease had been present for three weeks. 

The defendant, in evidence, said that one of his cows was 
lame in July, and on the advice of a veterinary surgeon 
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ii was treated with Stockholm tar for ‘‘ lowe.’’ Had he 
known the animal was suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease he would have reported the matter immediately, 

[The Bedfordshire outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
which was first discovered on August 3rd, involved about 
ten different agricultural premises during the month of 
August, and several hundred head of stock of all kinds 
had to be slaughtered. The district had only recently 
been pronounced clear. | 


Wastage in Dairy Herds. 


Following investigations carried out in Scotland by the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute, some interesting figures 
relating to the incidence of disease in dairy herds have been 
published. It is reckoned that disease disposals constitute 
44-3 per cent. of the total disposals of stock, From an 
analysis of the figures it appears that reproductive 
troubles, such as failure to breed and abortion, are respon- 
sible for the highest percentage (19-3). Udder diseases, 
such as loss of quarter and mammitis, also constitute a 
high proportion (15 per cent.). Dr. Minett spoke of 
mammitis at one of the British Association’s meetings, 
saying that we had no precise conception of the magnitude 
of the loss from this cause. The Scottish figures showed 
that tuberculosis accounts for a total of 7-6 per cent., but 
losses from Johne’s disease were practically negligible, 
which is a result in striking contrast to the general 
experience in the South of England.—The Times. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must beat the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponder ts. 





Cork City Meat Condemnations. 





To tue Eprtror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—The report which appears in the Veterinary Record 
of the 3rd inst., regarding the percentage of meat con- 
demned in Cork City, is misleading, The total condemna- 
tions of meat and offals averaged 1°35 per cent. of the 
amount examined and not 10 per cent. as reported. This 
shows a very favourable comparison with the amount 
condemned in any other country. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
S. R. J. Cussen, 
Chief Veterinary Officer. 
County Borough of Cork, , 
Veterinary Department, 
Anglesea Street, 
Cork. 
October 5th, 1931. 


Hypopteronosis cystica. 


To tne Epiror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In my paper published under the above title in 
vour last issue (page 1009) 1 recorded the breeding history 
of a pair of “ plainheads ’’ as given to me by the owner 
in 1928, The owner led me to understand that his notes 
were a complete abstract of his records, but last week 
Il was able to examine his nest-record book in connection 
with another history and found that his notes of 1928 
were not only incomplete but incorrect in several important 
details. I should very much appreciate your publishing 
the following detailed abstract of the breeding history of 
ihe parents of No. 5998 as a correction of my notes at 
the bottom of page 1010. 

Abstract of History.—A “ plainhead ” cock and hen, 


THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


hatched 1927, in the same aviary, from parents whos« 
history is unknown, were purchased and mated in 1928. 
The apparently healthy pair bred three nests (see tabli 
below); of their 15 chicks hatched five died in the nest and 
eight developed ‘* lumps ”’ during or after their first moult. 
Two survived their first moult in perfect health; 820 were 
then sold and 830 survived the second moult, when she 
was sold in apparent good health. During their 1928 
moult both parents developed the disease and wer: 
destroyed. 

TABLE SHOWING THE History OF THREE Nests BRED IN 


1929 BY A PAIR OF ‘“* PLAINHEADS,’? BOTH OF WHICH 
DEVELOPED ‘* LuMPS ’’ DURING THEIR MOULT. 








Eggs laid. Eggs hatched. Chicks died 
No. Date. No. Date. in nest. Survivors. 


Cock 805; ‘“‘lumps” 
Ist moult. 

Cock 810; ‘* lumps 
Ist moult. 

(Case No. 5998). 

7 2.5.28 6 20.5.28 2 Hen 820; healthy Ist 
moult; sold. 

Cock 821; ‘* lumps ’ 
1st moult. 

Cock 822; ‘“ lumps 
Ist moult. 

Hen 823; ‘‘ lumps’ 

Ist moult. 

5 10.6.28 4 27.6.28 nil. Hen 830; healthy 2nd 
moult; sold. 
Cock 831; ‘* lumps ’ 
Ist moult. 

Cock 832; ‘* lumps 
Ist moult. 

Cock 833; ‘* lumps ’ 
Ist moult. 


6 28.3.28 5 14.4.28 3 


” 


” 


” 








The breeder’s notes also recorded 821 as surviving until 
the fourth moult, whereas it became diseased following 
its first moult; this bird is being utilised for one of our 
breeding experiments. Thus my statement (on page 1009) 
that “an additional case recently examined arose at the 
fourth moult ’’ should be deleted. I have no record of the 
disease arising later than the second moult. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Sérvant, 
Tom Hare. 

Department of Pathology, 

Réyal Veterinary College, 
London, N.W.1. 
October 6th, 1931. 





** OmnaDIN ’? NON-SPECIFIC VACCINE. 





The use of non-specific protective agents in human and veterinary 
medicine is quite a modern departure. It has been found that certain 
substances—proteins, lipoids and fats—when injected, have the effect 
of calling up the defensive forces of the body and so_ increasing 
resistance to disease of whatever etiology. Specific stimulation, on the 
other hand, requires, in the first place, identification of the causal 
organism of the disease and subsequently, injections of a serum or 
vaccine made from that organism. It is often extremely difficult to 
identify the causal organism; hence the great value of non-specific 
therapy which is equally effective whatever the causal organism 
may be. 

Under the name ‘‘ Omnadin,”? Bayer Products, Ltd., market a 
non-specific vaccine which has proved of the greatest service in all 
acute febrile infective diseases and streptococcal infections. ‘‘Omnadin”™ 
consists of three groups of immunising substances, véz., reactive 
proteins from the metabolic products of non-pathogenic schizomycetes, 
bile lipoids and neutral animal fats. 

In small animals the chief indications are canine distemper (except 
the nervous form), pneumonia and _ streptococcal diseases. In large 
animals ‘“ Omnadin” is indicated in equine influenza,  strangles, 
septic pneumonia, metritis, mastitis, swine erysipelas, etc. 

For convenience of administration ‘‘ Omnadin”’ is supplied in a 
special concentrated form for large animals. 

* Omnadin ” is obtaigable in cartons of 3 or 12 ampoules of 2 c.c. 
each, and “‘ Omnadin”’ for large animals in cartons of 5 ampoules 
of 10 c.c. from Bayer Products, Ltd., 19 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, 
E.C.3. 





